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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE Round-Table Conference would appear to have 

made considerable progress during the past week, 

and it is satisfactory that such differences as have 
arisen have been between groups of Indian delegates, 
and that up to the present there has been no cleavage 
along racial lines. There is no doubt that the Princes 
have been able to enforce their own terms in regard to 
the powers of the proposed Federal Government, and on 
this account it is to be hoped that some legal safeguards 
will be extended to their subjects. If, as seems inevit- 
able, there is to be a Supreme Court with power to 
adjudicate between Federal States, it might also have 
power to prevent the imprisonment of States’ subjects 
or the confiscation of their property without trial. The 
two most difficult questions which have now to come 
before the Conference are the representation of minori- 
ties, and the maintenance of law and order in the 
Provinces. Both Hindus and Moslems have given 
pledges which would make a settlement impossible, and 
which it is difficult for them to modify except by refer- 
ence to some impartial body. Unfortunately, the 
British Government is not such a body, and this explains 
the suggestion, which is quite impracticable, that the 
matter should be referred to the League of Nations. A 
recrudescence of murderous attacks upon Europeans is 
an unfortunate prelude to a discussion of the second 
question, but it is necessary to differentiate carefully 
between the murder at Calcutta, which was purely 
political, and that at Lahore, which was one of those 
not uncommon cases of an Indian soldier ‘* running 
amok ”’ as a result of some personal grievance. 
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The Conference, as Maulana Muhammad Ali has dis- 
covered, is a dangerous place in which to make jokes, 
and the suggestion put forward by certain delegates 
that Mr. MacDonald would himself make an excellent 
Viceroy has been treated quite seriously in the Press. 
The actual appointment remains, however, one of the 
most difficult problems which the Prime Minister has to 
face. It is essential that the next Viceroy should be a 
man of weight and dignity, with experience in negotia- 
tions, and a determination to give real effect to what- 
ever constitution may be evolved during the coming 
year. There is something to be said for the appointment 
of a lawyer, for it is important to have someone at the 
head of affairs who will not be over-awed by the legal 
advisers of the Government of India. The latter body 
is sure to be suspect, for they have been accused too 
often, in the late Lord Lytton’s phrase, ‘* of breaking 
to the heart the words of promise they had uttered to 
the ear.”? Many prominent Indian politicians, now in 
London, have discovered in Lord Sankey a person with 
all the necessary qualifications if he would only consent 
to undertake this task. It would be an added attraction 
in the eyes of all Indians that Lord Sankey’s acceptance 
of the post would be in the nature of a personal sacrifice 
rather than the triumph of some ambitious politician. 
He is doing most valuable work as Lord Chancellor, but 
it may be easier to find a good Lord Chancellor than a 
good Viceroy. 

* * * 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference has finally approved a draft Convention 
which, if it leaves much still to be accomplished, presents 
the peoples of the world, in Lord Cecil’s words, with 
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‘*a great opportunity.”’ It is divided into three main 
parts, dealing respectively with personnel, material, 
and budgetary expenditure. With regard to personnel, 
the average daily total of all serving effectives is to be 
limited, including all ‘‘ formations organized on a mili- 
tary basis,’ such as gendarmerie, Customs officials, and 
forest guards. The maximum total periods of service 
by conscripts are to be limited, and although there is 
no direct limitation of trained reservists, it is clear that 
the limitation of effectives, together with the limitation 
of total expenditure on personnel and material, make it 
possible, if the actual figures are fixed sufficiently low, 
to limit indirectly the number of men passed through 
the ranks. Naval material is to be limited on the lines 
of the London Treaty ; land material, by total expendi- 
ture. There is to be direct limitation of the total 
number and horse-power of aeroplanes capable of use 
in war, in commission or in immediate reserve. There 
is an over-riding provision for limitation of budgetary 
expenditure, returns of which are to be presented in 
agreed forms, and a Permanent Disarmament Commis- 
sion is to supervise the working of the scheme. 


* * * 


Whatever its defects and omissions, the draft Con- 
vention has two great qualities: it is simple, and it is 
comprehensive. Every armed force in Europe can be 
brought under its provisions without the addition of 
special schedules or additional clauses. The establish- 
ment of the Permanent Commission should go far to 
make budgetary control of material effective, and 
budgetary control has two great advantages. It gets 
rid of endless technical complications (the weighing, for 
instance, of tanks against guns), and it permits States 
who adhere to the Convention to make their offer with- 
out disclosing the details of their defence plans—a per- 
manent nightmare of technical advisers and Ministries of 
War. At the same time, the elaborate tables drawn up 
for the presentation of budgetary expenditure are most 
carefully designed to facilitate checking and comparison, 
and prevent evasion of the limits fixed. It has to be 
borne in mind both that approval of the draft Conven- 
tion is subject to many reservations, and that the 
actual figures have still to be filled in by the Conference ; 
but those who know anything of the difficulties that 
have been cleared away will not minimize what has been 
accomplished. As Lord Cecil says, the world can now 
be disarmed if the people wish it. One big step has 
been taken. The Conference itself should see a 
substantial further advance. 


* ~ * 


There is an uneasy lull in the affairs of the coal 
industry. The delegate conference of the Miners’ 
Federation decided—by the narrowest of majorities— 
against sympathetic action on behalf of those Scottish 
miners who had declined to accept either lower wages 
or a ** spread-over *’ of hours. Had such action been 
authorized, a disaster, exiceeding in gravity that of 
1926, might well have been precipitated. But the com- 
promise of the ‘* spread-over,’’ though already in opera- 
tion in several districts, has not yet been sanctioned by 
the Federation, and the hours now being worked are, 
therefore, technically illegal. The situation thus created 
illustrates, incidentally, the unsatisfactory consequences 
of a legislative deadlock. The ‘* spread-over ’’ amend- 
ment to the Coal Mines Act of this year was thrust upon 
the Commons by the Lords ; the former body, in its turn, 
insisted upon adding further the Federation’s right of 
veto. It is understood that conversations are in pro- 
gress which will enable temporary agreements to be 
concluded, and Scotland in particular pacified—presum- 
ably by the introduction of amending legislation. 
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The week’s unemployment news is as follows: (1) 
At December Ist, the live register figures showed just 
over 2,300,000 persons unemployed—a new “ high 
record.’’ Of these nearly 1,700,000 persons are norm- 
ally in employment, but are now “ wholly unem- 
ployed.”’ (2) On Tuesday the House of Commons 
passed a supplementary estimate for the grant of £10.5 
millions for ** transitional ’’ benefit (i.e., benefit paid 
to those whose Insurance Fund contributions are ex- 
hausted). (8) The same day, the current Unemployment 
Insurance Bill passed through Committee. We have 
lost count of the number of such Bills presented in 
recent years; their line, like that of the descendants 
of Banquo, bids fair to reach out to the crack of doom. 
The latest Bill increases the authorized overdraft of the 
Fund from £60 millions to £70 millions; at the present 
rate of expenditure, the money will last till March. And 
this does not include “‘ transitional ’’ benefit, the whole 
cost of which is borne directly by the State. 


* * * 


In the light of these facts, the sooner the Royal 
Commission gets to work the better. Its personnel has 
at last been completed. It is a small and expert body, 
unencumbered by the usual otiose representation of 
**employers’’ and ‘‘ employed.’”? Judge Holman 
Gregory is the Chairman, and the other members are 
Councillor Asbury, Professor Henry Clay, Dr. 
Hetherington (the able Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool 
University), Mr. Lascelles (Deputy Umpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts), Mrs. Rackham of 
Cambridge, and Mr. Trouncer (President of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries). The Commission can be relied on 
to get to work quickly and to tackle courageously its 
almost superhuman task. 


a. * * 


The Conservative proposal to include the Dyestuffs 
(Import Regulation) Act in the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Bill was defeated last week by a majority of 
thirty. Another of those curious Protectionist episodes, 
which arose out of the special circumstances of the war, 
thus draws to its appointed end. The Act lapses on 
January 14th, and after that date dyestuffs and organic 
intermediates used in dye manufacture can enter the 
country freely—provided, that is, that they are re- 
quired for purposes of dyeing. If required for other 
purposes, they will pay duty, illogically enough, under 
the provisions of the Finance Act of 1926. The opposi- 
tion to the lapsing of the Dyestuffs Act was poweriul 
and well organized. Sir John Simon, among others, 
urged that the question is not one to be decided on 
a priori grounds of principle (the plain course here is 
apparently not the best one), and the claims of military 
necessity and of the importance of chemical research 
were also strongly pressed. But, as the Report of the 
Dyestuffs Industry Development Committee suggests, 
the dye industry is by now well established, and the 
protection afforded it is tending to cramp rather than 
to develop initiative. If our dye manufacturers cannot 
by now hold their own in the home market, nothing that 
legislation can effect will enable them to do so. 


* * * 


A meeting of the National Union of Teachers was 
held last week, and an opportunity was there given for 
the Roman Catholic attitude to be discussed. The 
Roman Catholic spokesman was Mr. W. Merrick, Chair- 
man of the Education Committee and Headmaster of 
the Catholic School at Salford. Mr. Merrick argued that 
there is a need for both provided and non-provided 
schools, and that both should receive equal grants from 
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the public funds. The appointment and dismissal of 
teachers he is prepared to place in the hands of local 
authorities provided that no teachers are appointed whose 
religious qualifications are not approved by a Bishop 
or ** some other competent authority,’’ and provided 
that a permanent equality in the matter of grants is 
recognized. The tone of the meeting was against these 
proposals. Mr. C. W. Cowen, the Chairman, an ex- 
President of the National Union of Teachers, com- 
plained that only about one-quarter of all the teachers 
in non-provided schools belonged to the National Union 
of Teachers. This gap in the organization, he said, 
severely handicapped the work of the Union. He made 
it clear that a majority of the members of the National 
Union would welcome the elimination of non-provided 
schools and the taking over of all schools by local 
authorities. 


* * * 


The Government’s excellently conceived, but 
perhaps unfortunately worded, memorandum on native 
policy, has led to an acrid correspondence between Lord 
Passfield and the elected members of the Legislative 
Council of Northern Rhodesia, who desired him to re- 
ceive a deputation. There is no doubt that many white 
settlers in Africa have interpreted the phrase about 
paramountcy of native interests as implying an unfair 
differentiation against the whites which its author never 
intended. Unfortunately the Northern Rhodesians flew 
to the other extreme, and used language about the 
primary interests of the British Empire in furthering 
the interests of the British race, which led Lord Pass- 
field to refuse to receive a deputation, on the ground 
that there was an irreconcilable difference of opinion. 
Lord Passfield’s views on the trusteeship for native 
races will commend themselves to every Liberal, and in 
his controversy with the Kenya settlers he is absolutely 
right in principle, but, as in the case of Palestine, he 
seems to have aroused a good deal of unnecessary oppo- 
sition by arrogance of manner and speech, for which a 
heavy price has to be’ paid when delicate issues are 
discussed; and he does not improve his position by 
refusing further discussion. 


* * * 


The collaboration between the accused Russian 
specialists and the Public Prosecutor has been so patent 
throughout the Moscow trial, that the death sentences 
passed upon five of them seemed a horrible joke, like 
some of those enjoyed by Peter the Great. The joke was 
not, however, carried to that extreme, and the five 
have been finally condemned to ten years’ imprison- 
ment, with confiscation of all belongings, and the sen- 
tences of ten years’ imprisonment on three other 
specialists have been reduced to eight years. Now that 
the trial has served its purpose, we may hope that the 
prisoners will be quietly released. The Russian Govern- 
ment have made a somewhat lame and evasive reply to 
Mr. Henderson’s protest against the allegations with 
regard to Great Britain that were woven into the indict- 
ment. A further protest against a broadcast from 
Moscow, pointing the moral of the trial was met by the 
assertion that the responsibility lay with the Central 
Union of Trade Unions, who had, however, been warned 
not to repeat the offence. Some Conservative members 
have become childishly excited over these childish 
attempts at propaganda, and even more so over Mr. 
Lansbury’s exhibition of Russian posters in the tea-room 
of the House. It is wicked, it appears, even to know 
what the Russians are saying. Behind this screen of 
farce at Moscow and Westminster, it is clear that the 
Soviet Government is grappling with a very grave crisis. 
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The latest reports show that the new Turkestan-Siberian 
Railway, an essential link in the “‘ Plan,”’ has virtually 


ceased to work. 
* * * 


By a majority substantially larger than was ex- 
pected, the decree embodying the German Government’s 
financial reform measures was accepted by the Reichstag 
on Saturday. The Socialists who saved the Government 
by voting solidly against the motions for rescinding the 
decree did not do so without a good deal of stirring of 
the conscience. Fear of the possibility of a further 
dissolution was the deciding factor, for there is no doubt 
that the tide of National Socialism has not yet reached 
its maximum, and that even the Socialists would lose 
heavily in an election held at the present time. If the 
Government can avoid the motion for a debate on 
foreign affairs, the Reichstag will adjourn and Dr. 
Bruening will be safe until the conclusion of the next 
session of the League Council. German public opinion is 
genuinely angry at the treatment of the German 
minority in Poland, and the alleged beating and mis- 
handling of minority subjects in the elections has 
brought this anger to something like fever pitch. If 
Germany does not feel that she has got satisfaction at 
Geneva the Government may very well be overturned 
on a vote of no-confidence in the Foreign Minister, when 
he returns. 

* * * 


A very interesting proposal for dealing with the 
Australian economic crisis has been made by Mr. 
Latham, the Leader of the Opposition. He suggests, not 
a National Government, but the formation of a non- 
party advisory council to assist the Federal and State 
Governments. The Council would contain representa- 
tives of the Governments and Opposition, and of the 
Board of the Commonwealth Bank and other banks. It 
would be instructed to consult all classes of the com- 
munity, and might perhaps draw up a three-years’ or 
five-years’ plan of financial and industrial reform and 
development. The Labour Government would remain 
in office ; but the Opposition would be bound in honour 
to support any recommendations on which the Council 
were agreed, and it would thus be easier to take any 
necessary but unpopular steps. It is uncertain, as yet, 
whether Mr. Latham’s proposal will be adopted, but 
Mr. Fenton, the Acting Prime Minister, promised to 
give it immediate and serious consideration. It would 
be very well worth considering as a suggestion for deal- 
ing with our own troubles, if the Tory insistence on 
tariffs or nothing did not block the way. 


* * * 


In the News-CuronicLte on Tuesday, Mr. J. A. 
Spender wrote :— 

‘‘Tf I were a member of the Labour Party on the 
look-out for an industrial policy, I should be much more 
inclined to look to the series of articles which Mr. Nor- 
man Angell has just contributed to THE NATION than 
to Sir Oswald Mosley’s manifesto. Mr. Angell’s pene- 
trating analysis of the defects in the contacis between 
producer and consumer is one of the most serviceable 
essays in practical economics that has appeared for 
many months.” 

Mr. Spender added that the ‘* Home Marketing Board,”’ 
working in the quiet and persuasive way that Mr. Angell 
proposes, is a good and useful idea. We cordially 
agree, and if there is anyone in a position of authority 
whose mind is still open to sound suggestions, more 
will certainly be heard of the ‘‘ Home Marketing 
Board.’’ Far more may be achieved by a Government 
agency working in collaboration with industrial leaders 
than by any sweeping interference with the structure 
of industry. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE 


WO important pronouncements have been made 
- an we last went to press, and both should have 

a salutary influence on the course of political 
events. On Friday, Mr. Lloyd George addressed a wise 
and witty speech to the Liberal Candidates, and on 
Sunday Sir Oswald Mosley published his manifesto, 
signed by seventeen Labour Members of Parliament, 
and by Mr. A. J. Cook. We have no inside information 
as to the connection between these two events, but the 
Liberal Leader’s speech certainly damped Sir Oswald’s 
rocket, and we would hazard the guess that it was 
intended to do so. 

There are, of course, two aspects of the Mosley 
Manifesto. In the first place, it is an essay in national 
planning, highly stimulating to political thought and 
discussion, as Mr. Keynes shows in the article which he 
contributes to our columns this week. But it is also a 
challenge to the Government. For, though the signa- 
tories may disclaim any intention of combining with the 
Tories to turn the Government out, they have declared 
that disaster will fall upon the industrial life of the 
nation, ‘* in the absence of decisive policy and action,” 
and they can hardly be relied upon to support a 
Ministry which rejects their policy and refuses to act 
decisively. It is this implied threat in the Manifesto 
that has rather fizzled out. Mr. Lloyd George is at 
least as fully alive as Sir Oswald Mosley to the industrial 
crisis and to the need for a firm hand in administration, 
but he made it perfectly clear on Friday that he has 
no intention of turning out a Labour Government in 
order to put the Protectionists in office. He has no great 
tenderness for our present Ministers—in fact, he chaffed 
them unmercifully—but he certainly prefers a rather 
flabby Free Trade Government to an equally flabby 
Protectionist Government. He has no desire to land 
the country in ‘ the sleepy hollow of Baldwinism, or 
in the quagmire of Protection, or both.’’ Sir Oswald, 
on the other hand, has a natural affinity for Protection, 
which will not, we fear, prove any less injurious by 
being described as ** building within the Commonwealth 
a civilization high enough to absorb the production of 
modern machinery, which for the purpose must be 
largely insulated from wrecking forces in the rest of the 
world.”’ 





But we have not yet shown how there can be any 
direct connection between Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
and the Manifesto which was published two days later. 
The link may be found in the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment that an electoral reform Bill will be introduced 
before Christmas. It was this that made it possible 
for Mr. Lloyd George to take the line which he adopted 
on Friday, and it is at least probable that a premonition 
of revelt within the ranks of the Labour Party had 
something to do with the Government’s decision. We 
believe, to put it briefly, that Sir Oswald Mosley and 
his friends have helped to bring about a most necessary 
measure of co-operation between the Liberal and Labour 
Parties, and that, little as they intended to do so, they 
may have saved the country from what Mr. Lloyd 
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George well called, “‘ the degradation of that most 
selfish and sordid aspect of nationalism which is repre- 
sented by the haggling, grasping, and clawing of 
tariffs.”’ 

Why should electoral reform be essential for the 
preservation of Free Trade? Is it not possible for the 
Liberal Party in the House to keep the Government in 
office without a quid pro quo which will be widely repre- 
sented as a corrupt bargain? These questions may best 
be answered by another. For how long must the 
Liberals save the Labour Government from defeat in 
order to keep the Protectionists out? It has hitherto 
been possible to argue, with Sir John Simon, that we 
were only postponing the evil day and involving 
Liberalism in the growing unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment which must ultimately crash, with Free Trade 
among the wreckage. The attraction of the Alternative 
Vote is not that it would secure a fair representation of 
Liberal electors in Parliament (it is doubtful how far 
it would serve that purpose), but that it would secure 
the defeat of Protection, unless there were a majority 
for it in the constituencies. The danger which is to be 
feared at present is that a Government representing a 
minority of the electors, like the Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1924-29, will carry out a fiscal revolution with all 
its irreparable consequences. If the Protectionists can get 
a majority in the country, their policy must be tried, but 
it would be a melancholy thing if we were launched on 
the slippery slope, against the better judgment of 
the majority, by the crudity of our electoral laws. The 
Alternative Vote would remove that menace, and if, as 
Mr. Lloyd George clearly believes, it is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to carry that measure into law, it will 
be in the public interest for Liberal Members to exercise 
the utmost tolerance and restraint while it is passing 
through its various stages. 

It is generally assumed, however, that the House of 
Lords will reject the electoral reform Bill. What then? 
In that event, which we do not regard as a foregone 
conclusion, a very strong incentive will be given to a!l 
Free Traders to keep the Government in office during 
the two years which will be required to force the 
measure through under the terms of the Parliament Act. 
Nobody can foresee whether circumstances will permit, 
or tempers stand the strain of that enterprise, but if it 
were indeed carried through to a successful conclusion, 
it is safe to say that more would be achieved than a 
reform of electoral law; it would mean that the sane 
progressive forces of the country were virtually reunited. 
That would be an end worth many sacrifices. 

The sacrifices which we have in mind are not per- 
sonal or material. We are thinking of the difficult 
adjustments of policy and ideas which will have to be 
made if there is to be a prolonged period of co-operation 
between the two Parties. There must clearly be for- 
bearance and concessions on both sides. With mutual 
tolerance, however, it should not be impossible to work 
together, for there is no clear-cut division of opinion. 
There is no vital topic in politics to-day on which it 
is possible to say that all the Liberals hold one opinion 
and all Labour men another. This has its disadvan- 
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tages, as Mr. Keynes points out. It blurs the edges of 
politics, and makes it difficult to get things done. But 
it may make it possible to co-operate without the sacri- 
fice of political integrity or of vital principles. It is at 
least conceivable that the Government would be stronger 
and more effective if it were working cordially with the 
Liberal Party. There should be no pact, and no need 
for a pact. What is required is a habit of consultation 
and co-operation, and if the Alternative Vote is to be 
passed into law and Protection is to be defeated, that 
habit must grow. 


SIR OSWALD MOSLEY’S 
MANIFESTO 


By J. M. KEYNES. 


IR OSWALD MOSLEY’S Manifesto deserves attention. 

There are matters in it which an academic economist 

is bound to criticize. The mere payment by an industry 
of higher wages than are paid by its foreign competitors 
is a very bad criterion for imposing a tariff, and quite in- 
compatible with promises to the consumer not to raise 
prices against him. Indeed, the Manifesto seems to me to 
stand insecurely between promises of advantage to the 
producer and of cheapness to the consumer. It would be 
better to-day to take a firm stand for the former in the first 
instance as the sole possible condition of increased employ- 
ment, and to promise no more to the consumer than that 
no monopoly shall take unreasonable advantage of him or 
curtail his full share—he can ask no more—of the maximum 
output of which the country is capable. 

But I like the spirit which informs the document. A 
scheme of national economic planning to achieve a right, 
or at least a better, balance of our industries between the 
old and the new, between agriculture and manufacture, 
between output for export and output for home consump- 
tion, between home development and foreign investment ; 
and wide executive powers to carry out the details of such 
a scheme. That is what it amounts to. The question for 
us is not whether the signatories to the Manifesto have 
thought out correctly the details of such a plan in all their 
particulars; but whether or not it is desirable to have a 
plan. If it is desirable, the Manifesto offers us a starting 
point for thought and action. 

For the important question to-day which we have to 
face individually and collectively is the question whether 
those are right who think that the course of prudence and 
proved wisdom is to trust to time and natural forces to 
lead us with an invisible hand to the economic harmonies ; 
or those who fear that there is no design but our own, and 
that the invisible hand is merely our own bleeding feet 
moving through pain and loss to an uncertain and unprofit- 
able destination. 

Or to be more particular;—there are three possible 
views of policy to-day. The first is to trust to the opera- 
tion of natural forces; to abstain from action so far as 
public opinion will permit, for fear lest action may interrupt 
the healing virtues of time; and meanwhile to grin and 
bear it. Such—with whatever disguises—is, under the 
influence of Mr. Snowden, the policy of the present Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to maintain this position with equa- 
nimity unless supported by the hope that the waiting period 
will not be long—three months, perhaps, or six at the most. 
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I see no firm foundation, in fact, for such a hope. But 
time will show. 

The second is to hasten the operation of natural forces 
by accentuating what appear to be their tendencies. This 
means, in the main, efforts to reduce the level of money- 
wages. For this, apparently, is what the natural forces— 
interrupted in this country by the social conscience, the 
trade unions, and the dole—seem to be trying to do all over 
the world. Perhaps there is more to be said for the second 
view than for the first. 

The third is to substitute for the operation of natural 
forces a scheme of collective planning. The Liberal pro- 
gramme of the last General Election approached this 
problem from one angle, namely, the planning of capital 
development at home. Mr. Lloyd George’s more recent 
agricultural programme approaches it from another angle, 
namely, the planning of output as between the home and the 
foreign market. So, in a sense, though by a crude and 
dubious technique, does the Protectionism of Mr. Baldwin. 
The signatories of the Mosley Manifesto, dismayed by the 
difficulties of carrying through anything by existing 
methods, seek to free us from the limitations which stand at 
present in the way of any drastic action, in the hope that 
this will allow us to employ improved techniques. 

It will shock—it must do so—the many good citizens of 
this country, including, I expect, some readers of THE 
Nation, who have laissez-faire in their craniums, their con- 
sciences, and their bones. These will continue to do service 
by criticizing honestly and acidly the projects of the 
planners, But how anyone professing and calling himself a 
Socialist can keep away from the Manifesto is a more obscure 
matter. 

Whether or not anything comes of it in the near future 
will almost entirely depend on the pressure of events—on 
the natural forces themselves. If the optimists are right 
who look for a substantial and lasting recovery of employ- 
ment within six months, we shall slide back, not unhappily, 
into our old ways. If not, the Mosleyites will, at the least, 
find their planks purloined. For the choice will be ever 
more openly and obviously set between forcing a reduction 
of wages and a scheme of national planning. But, however 
this may be, looking further ahead I do not see what prac- 
tical Socialism can mean for our generation in England, 
unless it makes much of the Manifesto its own—this peculiar 
British Socialism, bred out of liberal humanitarianism, big- 
business psychology, and the tradition of public service. 

There are, in truth, only three political parties to-day 
deserving of serious consideration. (1) The party of—shall 
we say ?—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. 
Bevin, and Sir Oswald Mosley. For, assuredly, if we think 
their temperaments back twenty years or imagine them 
occupying positions of ‘‘ more freedom and less responsi- 
bility,” Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
would be where Mosley is. Let them not, then, look too 
schoolmasterlike on his ebullience. (2) The party of Sir 
Herbert Samuel and Mr. Snowden. (3) The party of Lord 
Beaverbrook, the late Lord Birkenhead, and (in spite of 
‘© humbug ’”) Mr. J. H. Thomas. It would be very con- 
venient to be able to call these three parties the Socialist, 
the Liberal, and the Conservative parties ;—and they would 
be fine parties too, corresponding to the things that matter. 
I would gladly entrust the fortunes of this country some- 
times to one of them and sometimes to another, according 
to the appropriate pace and immediate direction of pro- 
gress. But so long as party organization and personal 
loyalties cut across the fundamental differences of opinion, 
the public life of this country will continue to suffer from 
a creeping paralysis. We should be grateful to Sir Oswald 
Mosley for an effort to clear the air. 
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PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S speech to the Liberal candi- 

dates met with remarkably general assent and 

enthusiasm. He had a difficult task, for though all 
the candidates are dyed-in-the-wool Liberals, circumstance 
or temperament causes them to feel their keenest opposition 
in some cases to Socialism and in others to Protection. But 
it seemed that all alike were relieved to hear that there is 
to be no pact with Labour. Political bargains lead to 
nervous and uncomfortable situations. The party of the 
larger part is fearful of adulteration of the milk of the 
word, while the party of the smaller part has always before 
it a terrible warning in the fate of the Young Lady of Riga. 
And the third or non-contracting party waits peacefully for 
the arrangement to break down so that it may tell the 
world, ** We at least were never members of this Unholy 
Mess.”’ Every such allianee approximates to a suicide pact 
in which the survivor (if any) is liable to conviction for 
murder, 

* * - 

This does not preclude co-operation from day to day, 
and such co-operation is best envisaged as a ‘* gentlemen’s 
disagreement ”’ founded on cordial protestations of mutual 
animosity. Mr. Lloyd George certainly laid a fine founda- 
tion for relations of this kind, and no one can say that he 
is fawning upon the Government with flattery or beguiling 
it with blandishment. 


* * - 


The Unemployment Insurance Money Resolution found 
Sir Henry Betterton and Mr. Ernest Brown, both members 
of the Three-Party Conference, at one in regarding with 
alarm continuous borrowing without reorganization. But, 
after the latter had obtained from Mr. Lawson a pledge 
that the Roya] Commission should be for action and not for 
delay, it seemed useless to stint the machine of petrol as a 
mere protest against past neglect in undertaking general 
overhaul. Ernest was in great form, and made the best 
speech of the debate. 


* * * 


On Tuesday two most important amendments to the 
Education Bill were disposed of. The first, moved by Sir 
Donald Maclean, and accepted with reluctance by the 
Minister, postponed the appointed day until September, 
19382. The second (by Mr. Ramsbotham) would have con- 
tinued the postponement until a settlement as to non- 
provided schools was arrived at, but in view of current 
negotiations Mr. Scurr expressed the intention of Labour 
Roman Catholics to hold their hand until] the report stage. 


” * * 


Thereupon, it being past midnight, Mr. Baldwin moved 
to report progress. That is his natural political function, 
but sometimes progress gets in first and reports him. The 
Minister was not satisfied with the ground covered, and was 
soon in acrimonious dispute with Lord Eustace Percy. Both 
these eminent educationalists have the knack of getting on 
the nerves of one another and of the House, and it would 
be amusing to see either of them contending with a class of 
high-spirited youngsters on a sultry afternoon. Winston, 
on the other hand, however provocative his words may be, 
generally succeeds in restoring good-humour. It is not 
exactly conciliatory to refer to the Government Front Bench 
as ** ill-garnished with persons of responsibility.’? But it is 
just those little tricks of speech—like “ ill-garnished ”’— 
that the House waits for with eagerness and welcomes with 
joy. 

* + . 

But the real jest came at the end, when the motion to 

report progress had been laboriously closured and negatived. 
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Sir Donald Maclean then (at about 2 a.m.) blandly sug- 
gested that it was really time for all good children to be in 
bed, and wouldn’t one more amendment be quite enough? 
Upon which, general assent ; amendment in question carried 
without division or even discussion; and so to bed. Which 
meant that we had spent nearly two hours debating whether 
we should continue to debate; decided by a majority to do 
so; and proceeded unanimously to do the opposite. We 
may be an august assembly, but sometimes we behave like 
March hares. 
* * * 

The Expiring Laws Continuance Act is usually a mere 
happy hunting ground for subtle and eccentric back- 
benchers like Sir Basil Peto. But this time the impending 
demise of the Dye-Stuffs Regulations raised it to a first- 
class issue. 

* * * 
** Simple Simon met a Dye-man 
Shedding bitter tears ; 
Said Simple Simon to the Dye-man, 
‘ I’ll give you two more years.’ ” 


This was a characteristic speech of Sir John’s : balanced, 
logical, and well-informed, and with a general air of saying, 
** Now, then, let us be perfectly calm, and absolutely 
reasonable, and consider this proposal on its merits.’? But 
on this occasion he was simply pouring oil on the placid 
waters of a duck-pond, for neither of his immediate pre- 
decessors in the debate (Sir Herbert Samuel or Mr. Graham) 
could justly be described as a dancing dervish of controversy. 
True, we had also heard Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, who some- 
times employs a nervous excitability in delivery to counter- 
act the general flatness of his argument. But on this 
subject he had been quite interesting and effective ; though 
perhaps he rather over-did his ‘* boosting ” of the efficiency 
of the Dye-makers, and made us feel that it would be almost 
insulting to offer them any assistance—almost like giving 
Captain Cazalet a bath-chair as a Christmas present. 

* * * 


The decision was not an easy one. Free-Traders have 
always held that once Protection has been given it is diffi- 
cult to remove without hardship to the interests concerned. 
At one time Mr, Graham’s majority looked rather doubtful, 
but it was comfortable enough in the result which was due 
in no small degree to his own powers of persuasion. 

* * * 


Sir John Simon’s reference to his ** economic past ”’ and 
his ** future ”’ aroused the inevitable crop of rumours as to 
a change of political colour, but there is no reason to 
anticipate any such disaster to himself and the party he has 
served so long and well. But quite apart from his case, the 
device of the “ transfer list ’’ as practised by professional 
football teams would seem to have political possibilities. 
Consider Winston—there is an inside forward of great dash 
and scoring power, obviously unhappy in his present team; 
next season might find him playing for the reserves—a 
ludicrous position for a performer with so many caps. 
Liberal and Labour teams could both do with a little extra 
thrust in front of goal—couldn’t one of them trade a couple 
of half-backs for him? And there is Mr. Holford Knight— 
capable of filling any position in the field—yet his talents 
so far shamefully neglected. Erimus himself was consider- 
ing applying for a post as one of Sir Oswald Mosley’s five 
demi-semi-Mussolinis, but heard that only applicants from 
Eton, Harrow, or Borstal will be considered. 


* * * 


Mr. Hopkin must be indulging in bitter reflections on 
the selfishness of politicians. The Local Authorities (Admis- 
sion of the Press) Bill should have been disposed of easily 
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by 1 p.m. on Friday. He held the second place with a 
Bill of great importance to tenants. Did his friends help 
him to get even ten minutes in which to state his case? 
Not a bit of it. They talked of the Press and for the Press 
and to the Press until closing time. One of them asked 
rhetorically, ‘* How far do we go? ”? To which the obvious 
answer was, ‘** Not as far as the Leasehold Enfranchisement 
Bill, anyway.”’ 
* * * 

Question time is sometimes dramatic. When Mr. 
Snowden had formally replied to the query whether classical 
British plays were not as worthy of support as Grand Opera, 
many members rose to put supplementaries. But the 
Speaker, ignoring the rest, called on ‘‘ Mr, Shakespeare ”’! 


* * * 


Miss Wilkinson, trotting up stairs, 
Was tripped by her skirt unawares. 
And the House is most hearty, 
Without thought of party, 
In wishing her rapid repairs. 
ERIMUS. 


AN IMPERIAL LEAP IN 
THE DARK 


[The writer of the following article, Colonel K. N. 
Haksar, is the Political Member of the Gwalior Council 
of Regency, and a member of the Princes’ Delegation to 
the Round-Table Conference.—EpiTor, NATION. ] 


HE Englishman ignores the admiration of other 

nations; their sympathy he loathes. Hence, it may 

be tactless for a non-Briton to condole with the 
Englishman over the fact that ‘‘ The White Man’s Burden,” 
which Britain once light-heartedly took up in India, has 
suddenly grown as ponderous a load on her shoulders as 
ever was the Old Man of the Sea on poor Sinbad’s. But 
would the weight on Britain’s back in India be so unsupport- 
able if the Indian Constitution were a workable one? That 
such it is not every school of political thought agrees, but 
both Die-Hard extremists and Congress extremists are slow 
to see that it is unworkable inherently because it is of a 
unitary pattern, Admittedly India is almost a continent in 
size; in the diversity of her races, creeds, languages, and 
customs, she is far more of a continent than, say, Australia 
or either of the Americas. How, then, in an awakened 
India, can any governmental machine of the unitary type 
run smoothly? Its wheels must always creak. It is only 
Communalism which has prevented regional particularism 
from clogging the machine altogether. 

Since India must have a constitution, and since con- 
stitutions can only be unitary or federal—of which alter- 
natives the former is already a proved, if not a confessed, 
failure—we must pin our hopes on some form of federalism. 
That an All-India Federation would be the biggest example 
in the world of such a system does not negative its being 
a business proposition. Its size, however, as well as the 
difference in political stature and structure of its federating 
units, postulates that to avoid friction, the largest possible 
measure of autonomy be reserved by each unit, or, in other 
words, that the powers surrendered to the Central Govern- 
ment be a minimum. Practical considerations point to the 
same conclusion. If India is to quiet down, she can only 
do so by absorbing into local politics, which, at last, will 
have been made interesting—they are not so at present— 
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large numbers of the followers of Congress. They, like the 
Die-Hards, are just now suffering from a unitary government 
complex. A federal system not merely would allow both 
such parties to save their faces, it would assure that there 
did not remain, once peace was restored, too large a body 
of politically unemployed persons. Politically unemploy- 
ables of Right and Left will, in any case, survive, but, 
unless such extremists are content to sulk in inactivity, they 
must be dealt with as ruthlessly as were the wild men in 
the Irish Free State once that State had secured control of 
its own affairs. 

Again, only a Federal Government can ensure adequate 
protection for minorities. For such minorities there must, 
of course, be safeguards at the Centre, but can such be of” 
real effect but for safeguards in the Provinces, those felloes 
of the Wheel of State? It is arguable that, had the system 
of India’s government during the last seventy years been 
less unitary, Communalism could never have assumed the 
proportions that it has; it is hardly necessary to argue 
that, had the system been less unitary, India politically 
would have been far more united than she is to-day. 

Whether or no a country gets the Government which 
it deserves, it can profit no country, nor the world at large, 
for a country to have a Government which it cannot afford. 
A cogent argument for federalizing India with all speed is 
the economic argument. A Federal Government for India 
should certainly be cheaper than a unitary one and cheaper 
without in any way impairing External Defence, Internal 
Security, or The Protection of Minorities. 

The Simon Report was hatched in sultry weather, and 
so soon turned stale. That it is still a curate’s egg with 
parts excellent, is due largely to the fact that it envisaged 
the ultimate constitution of India as federal. As the original 
terms of reference precluded any examination of the Indian 
States, it is perhaps not surprising that the authors of the 
Report failed to recognize that in one respect, at least, 
India was already All-India, that States and Provinces were 
alike united in their detestation of the governmental system 
that has been their bane in the last decade. That system is 
unique in several ways. To mention only one—it is, per- 
haps, the only constitution in history for which no known 
individual, even in flights of post-prandial oratory, has ever 
expressed a willingness to die. 

One criticism of the Simon Report complains that the 
Indian Statutory Commissioners make no attempt to show 
how the unitary system, which they proposed for immediate 
wholesale adoption, could eventually be transmuted inte 
a federal constitution. Such a criticism is unfair. It is 
possible that subconsciously the authors of the Simon Report 
recognized that their suggestions would be so unpopular, 
and in present circumstances so impracticable, that the 
Indian Provinces would try to reverse the usual course of 
political evolution and fly to a federal system for refuge 
from a unitary one. If that be so, their diplomacy merits 
our admiration. As things are, the reversal should be en- 
tirely feasible. Neither the States nor the Provinces have 
the slightest sentimental or philosophic attachment to the 
present system. They do not consider it a possible basis 
for any constitution building. They want to make a fresh 
start and scrap the existing political bétise. 

If the Simon Report be comparable with the Curate’s 
Egg, the recent Government of India dispatch may be 
likened to a dummy china egg, which may or may not 
encourage a simple-minded hen to lay. It is hollow inside 
and holds no nutriment, and yet it possesses a certain value. 
On the disinterested observer of present discontent in India 
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it leaves an impression that the Government of that country 
is emulating the Bourbons in their disability to forget or 
to learn anything, but it contains an able and not unsym- 
pathetic section dealing with the problem of Indian finance, 
and for this reason deserves due consideration. To what 
extent the Delegates at the Round-Table Conference repre- 
sent the political views of India as a whole may be debatable ; 
but can it be denied that the financial and economic stake of 
those Delegates in their country is a great one? Are they 
such persons as would not recognize that India’s credit must 
be preserved? Do they imagine that such preservation can 
be achieved by frenzied finance, discriminatory legislation, 
or wild economic panaceas? What if wild men in India 
shout that their country’s debt should be repudiated? Do 
not equally wild men chant the same slogan in Australia? 
But are either to be believed ? 

If, as seems probable, the Round-Table Conference 
agrees that the solution of India’s constitutional problem is 
to be found in Federalism, the Delegates, who were vilified 
for coming to London, will on their return be accused of 
Balkanizing India. The accusation need not trouble them. 
India was already Balkanized before the English ever set 
foot in the country and, despite the leaven of Western ideas 
and of the English language and for all the stress of modern 
economic forces, Balkanized India must remain until the 
working of a federal system spreads the political education 
that only such a system can give. But even consciously to 
Balkanize India would not be so harmful as to communalize 
the country, and this has been the unconscious but baneful 
reaction to a unitary governmental system applied to un- 
suitable social and politica! conditions, 

To introduce some new unitary system which could 
dower India with Peace, Prosperity, and Happiness is, in 
present circumstances, an impossibility. A super-Mussolini 
might invent and work such a Government, but India’s 
political genius is more likely to throw up a Lenin than a 
Mussolini. Federalism, however, can solve or side-traek the 
existing difficulties of States and Provinces alike and make 
both forget their present grievances. Under a Federal 
Government, which allowed the fullest autonomy to each 
federating unit, the grant to India of a responsible Central 
Government should become much less of a bogy to the 
Conservative elemeats in Britain than would such a con- 
cession be if the form of India’s Government remained 
unitary. Responsibility at the Centre must be given if only 
because India cannot hope for political learning unless she 
can make her own mistakes instead of having what seemed 
to her mistakes made for her, but the duties of the Centre 
must be very few. 

Of a truth, Politics resemble Art rather than Life in 
that they must be judged by result rather than by intention. 
But is the risk of giving the fullest possible measure of 
responsibility at the Centre anything like the risk of rousing 
the hatred of the whole country, which must be the conse- 
quence of withholding all real power from a rising 
nationality? In the immediate future India cannot dispense 
with Britain’s help to protect her frontiers. She recognizes 
that her marches are the marches of Empire, and that 
coming greatness is only possible to her as a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. So, too, in the matter 
of her foreign relations India will need help for a time, at 
least. 

Britain must needs make an Imperial Leap in the Dark 
and with Providence will be the issue. A reasonably con- 


_ tented India can bring stability to the Empire. India, as 
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she is to-day and as she must remain if nothing material 
be done to elasticize her system of government, may bring 
ruin to the Empire as well as to herself. 

K. N. Haxsar. 


THE SMALLHOLDER AND 
HIS HEN 


HE introduction of Dr. Addison’s Bill for the 

utilization of Agricultural Land, and its acceptance 

by the Liberal Party, have brought small holdings 
and land settlement back into the field of practical politics. 
There have been so many failures in the past that one may 
be permitted to examine any new proposals with a weleom- 
ing but a critical eye. The Bill also contains proposals for 
State ‘* demonstration farms,’’ an experiment in Socialism 
which should be justified by the value of these farms in 
setting standards of cultivation and stock-keeping, and 
clearing up a number of economic problems. The proposals 
for land settlement will establish four types of holding. The 
first two, allotments and ‘‘ cottage holdings,” are clearly 
intended as part-time occupations, as both are to be less 
than an acre. So long as it is clearly understood that these 
holdings are meant for men who have some other pro- 
fession their creation must do good, but they cannot 
provide more than what the Germans call a Nebenbeschaef- 
tigung for a man who under happier circumstances would 
look elsewhere for most of his income. The other two forms 
of settlement, contemplated in the Bill, are meant to pro- 
vide a whole-time occupation for a man, and in most cases 
for a man who is at present unemployed. It is this idea of 
colonization by means of small holdings which needs careful 
examination. 

Although the Bill is not very clear on the point, Dr. 
Addison’s intention would seem to be the encouragement of 
the ordinary ‘* family farms ”’ of thirty acres or more, and 
also of what may be called intermediate holdings of about 
four or five acres. The former have, of course, a definite 
place in English agriculture. There must be some 120,000 
such small holdings, about thirty thousand of which have 
been created as a result of the Acts of 1908 and 1919. Their 
occupants have had a difficult time since the War, but the 
position on most of the County Council estates is fairly 
stable, and a hard-working man and his family can get some 
sort of a living out of the smal] mixed farm of thirty acres 
ormore. Most of the land settlement work which was under- 
taken on these lines between 1908 and 1914 has proved 
successful. The 1919 scheme has a rather high percentage 
of failures, but the work was done more hurriedly, and 
untrained ex-Servicemen had to face the difficult years of 
the slump. It is probable that with a fresh impetus and 
some more money it will be possible to extend the work in 
some counties, but chiefly amongst men already in the 
industry. The smaller ‘‘ intermediate ” holdings of four 
or five acres are a much more doubtful proposition, and 
every expert will agree that this close colonization is the 
most likely to prove a failure. Unfortunately such schemes 
have a great attraction for politicians. They lend them- 
selves to sentimental slogans, like ‘* Three acres and a cow,” 
and satisfy the section of urban opinion which demands 
intensive colonization. Placing men on thirty-acre holdings 
only settles three families per hundred acres, which is no 
more than a large farm will support. In some parts of 
England the formation of small holdings under the 1908 
scheme has actually reduced the number of men on the Jand. 
The intermediate holding, placing twenty to thirty families 
per hundred acres, is easier to defend politically, and be- 
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comes even more attractive when it is suggested that urban 
unemployed can be settled in this way. Any such scheme 
needs, therefore, to be examined dispassionately by men 
with farming experience. 

The intermediate holding, to keep a man fully occupied, 
must produce a yearly cash profit of £100, and a. further 
sum for the rent. The rent is not likely to be the interest on 
the whole capital invested in land and buildings, or advanced 
for stock. Dr. Addison contemplates getting about 2 or 
2) per cent., which is equivalent to writing off over half 
the capital invested. This is about the same proportion as 
is being written off under the Zionist land settlement 
schemes, a feature of those schemes which appears to have 
shocked Sir John Hope Simpson. Such depreciation seems 
inevitable when settling civilized men on the land, end 
half of the amount spent under the 1919 Settlement Act is 
now considered irrecoverable. At any rate the small-holder 
with four or five acres will have to make a profit of £100 
plus rent, and this precludes dairying or general farming, 
both of which have too small a turn-over per acre. His only 
hope for a large turn-over will lie in market-gardening, 
fruit-growing, and poultry. The first two have had their 
periods of prosperity, but they require special soils, of which 
there are not large areas available, and both are suffering 
from the dumping of surplus products from the Continent, 
and are likely to be permanently depressed by the ease with 
which ** out of season ’’ products can now be sent to Eng- 
land. This leaves poultry as almost the only practical line 
for a man who has to make a living out of a four-acre hold- 
ing, and it is on poultry that Dr, Addison seems to place 

nost faith. Probably it is safest to gamble on the hen, for 

food-stuffs are cheap, and as the price of eggs is only slowly 
coming down to their level, there is at present a margin of 
profit, either for a small flock picking up a living round a 
farm, or for a specialist farm run by an experienced man. 
There is, of course, no real certainty for the future. The 
market is limited, and the competition from abroad, 
especially in the poorer grades, is very severe. 

What are the prospects of a man starting poultry keep- 
ing under this scheme, and what does he need? First of all, 
the man himself must be fully trained. He ought to have 
spent at least two years tending poultry under good super- 
vision. He should have worked round the cycle of the 
seasons two or three times, and be able to recognize the 
commoner diseases, and know their treatment, as well as 
“cull *? a flock intelligently. A limited number of such 
men can be found, who would be willing to take up holdings 
if they were given the capital. Others can be trained, but 
these requirements are the minimum for a man who is to 
have sole charge of a flock. Dr. Addison reckons the cost 
of training as £70 per head, which hardly suggests that he 
accepts the two years’ minimum. The next point is that 
the poultry farmer must be prepared to work for seven 
days a week. This is a further argument for drawing 
primarily on men used to farm life, or prepared to undergo 
training at an institution where they will learn that the 
eare of animals makes regular hours impossible. It would 
be fatal to place half-trained men on these holdings. A few 
would succeed, for some men have a natural ‘* hen sense.”’ 
A high percentage of failures would, however, set back 
this kind of work for many years, and it is also clear that 
the Government cannot afford such a ** hit or miss ”? system 
of land settlement. The intermediate type of holding may 
be economical in land, but it is expensive in capital equip- 
ment, 

The actual land and cottage will cost about £800 or £900. 
The land, which for a one-man flock need not really exceed 
three acres, is a comparatively small item, but cottages will 
often have to be built separately, the land fenced, and in 
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many cases a well sunk. Dr. Addison gives £640 as the 
average, but expects to keep some of his men in their present 
cottages, and merely provide the land. The next item is 
the capital to start the chicken farm. The family unit is a 
flock of a thousand birds. This is about the largest number 
which a man can conveniently manage, and the smallest 
from which he can hope to make a cash return for his living 
and rent. The building up of such a flock may be under- 
taken in many ways, but the man has to support himself 
during the process, and £600 would have to be spent in 
purchasing and housing the flock, and starting his little 
enterprise. The Ministry gives the figure as £275 plus £50, 
but this is too small. It would be much better to take 
£1,500 as the average capital expenditure for settling a 
man on three or four acres, with a house and all the 
paraphernalia for chicken farming on sound lines. The 
Ministry’s figures work out at about £1,000, without any 
payment for training, but this almost certainly should be 
increased to at least £1,250. At this rate, about eight 
hundred families would be settled for every million pounds 
spent, and of this million pounds about half has to be 
written off, apart from the complete writing off of money 
spent on training. 

Two points seem clear. Settlement work at the rate of 
about eight hundred families per million pounds is not likely 
to have much effect on the mass of urban unemployment. 
A rise or fall of some forty thousand passes almost un- 
noticed in the weekly returns, but it would represent a 
settlement scheme of fifty millions. The second point is 
that the operation is far too expensive for any risks to be 
taken. Each failure means bad debts representing most of 
the capital advanced for the flock, and probably a year’s 
rent. It would probably be better if the scheme were 
divorced from any idea of relieving urban unemployment 
except indirectly. The work under the 1908 Act should be 
taken as a model, and the post-war schemes should be con- 
sidered chiefly as warnings of what to avoid. Men should 
be carefully selected on the grounds of previous experience, 
and advantage should be taken of the fact that there is 
considerable rural unemployment, especially in the arable 
counties. Preference should also be given to men who are 
prepared to put up enough capital for their flock and farm 
buildings. This may seem to be unduly narrowing the scope 
of the Government’s scheme, but it would be far better to 
spend money in training and settling men properly, than 
in writing off large sums for failures. It would also be 
worth considering a different kind of unit for settlement. 
From many points of view, especially that of marketing, a 
flock of twenty thousand birds is a sounder economic unit 
than the one-man chicken farm, and the larger farm can 
employ a number of untrained or partially trained men and 
boys. 

There is no need to be unduly pessimistic about any 
land settlement scheme in England, so long as it is on a 
comparatively small! scale, for out of the two and a half 
million men who are now out of work in town and country 
there must be a considerable number with a real knowledge 
of poultry, and a taste for looking after them. It will not 
require a very large number—at 800 per £1,000,000 capital 
invested—to satisfy all the requirements of a moderate 
settlement scheme. The Minister of Agriculture has, how- 
ever, an unfortunate habit of over-stating his case. He has 
spoilt the case for his marketing bill by the suggestion, 
which is obviously absurd, that producers’ co-operation in 
England can steady prices without any control of imports. 
He will certainly weaken the arguments in favour of small 
holdings if he claims that they will have any appreciable 
effect on urban unemployment. 


G. T. Garrartr. 
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PROPAGANDA 


Tue Conservative Members are deeply distressed 

By the Russian incitements to labour unrest. 

When the Soviet ‘* Uncle Caractacus ”’ pleads 

With the workers of Britain for militant deeds, 

The heads of the Tories feel loose in their sockets 

And they tremble like leaves for the cash in their pockets. 


So the Round-Table Conference flits from their mind; 

To disarmament issues they’re totally blind; 

Unemployment and coal-mines must take a back seat; 

And they even forget for a tariff to bleat, 

While they take up the time of the House with their 
questions 

On the Moscow indictment’s most futile suggestions. 


‘* Never mind about marketing, housing, or doles, 

Or Alternative Votes,’? say these simplest of souls, 

** Till the tale of Sir Philip is tracked to its source, 

Till George Lansbury falls on his knees, in remorse 

For that show of Red posters that raises our gorge 

(Who knows what effect it may have on Lloyd George ?)’’ 


So the chorus runs on—yet I’d venture to hint 

That no rubbish the Soviets broadcast or print 

Will have half such effect on the mind of the masses 

As the sight of our Senators acting like asses, 

And that triflers with Britain’s supreme institution 

Are the best propagandists for red revolution. 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
NATIONAL SALESMANSHIP 


Sir,—I am looking forward with pleasant anticipation to 
Mr. Norman Angell’s exposition of a plan for ‘‘ the organiza- 
tion of consumption.’”’ It might interest you to know that, 
coming from a country known for its ‘* high-pressure ”’ 
methods, I had the pleasure of reading economics and 
politics for two years at Oxford. After becoming absorbed 
by the problems with which England is faced, enjoying 
tutorials with a man who was stimulating in the field of 
economics, I ventured the remark that what England needed 
was a little more of the art of salesmanship. 

It is true that ‘‘ high-pressure *’ selling is a tree with 
some branches which are economically rotten. It is, of 
course, true that the real appeal should come through 
quality and price. But it is also true that the velocity of 
exchange can be stimulated by the simple device of persuad- 
ing someone that an article will add to his comfort or 
save time. 

When to this fact we add the present economic organiza- 
tion of the world where in any given market persuasion 
and good will are frequently the deciding factors as between 
sellers from different parts of the world, one must incline 
to the sales end rather than to the production end. How 
many people have said, ‘‘ What good is rationalization if no 
one will buy our coal? ”’ 

Advertising and ‘‘ pushing *’ a product is, from one point 
of view, no more than control of fashion—or at least a check 
en its vagaries. 

What does advertising and exploiting amount to more 
than an organization of consumption? Admittedly, upon 
asking the reverse question, one would have to concede that 
there is probably more to the organization of consumption 
than mere advertising and efforts to sell. But “ efforts to 
sell ’’ has a broad sense and a narrow sense. 

The plea is doubly strong in the case of exporters, for 
there the gain is net, taking the shipping of a commodity 
to meet a new demand as the starting point. Incidentally, 
trade is an essential long-period complement to this 
National Salesmanship. 


f ree 
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Now since England was the greatest exporter by a very 
large margin until the war, and since it is generally 
admitted that exports are essential to her recovery, what is 
the objection to having more energy expended on the 
creation of a demand for English products abroad? The 
shopkeepers of the rest of the world have gone afield for 
customers. This may be a vulgar expedient, but in a 
world where standards of prosperity are relative, where 
finance is international and sales are national, vulgarity 
may be the price of recovery. 

Permit me to recall the observations which Monsieur 
André Siegfried presented to the readers of THE NATION not 
long ago. He said that owing to nineteenth-century success 
British enterprise had become complacent. That was why 
they came back late from their week-ends to the office. 

What I wish to submit js that there is a narrow relation- 
ship between what Monsieur Siegfried deduced and Mr. 
Angell’s sine qud non of recovery, namely, the organization 
of consumption. Is it true that the faith in ‘‘ British goods 
are best ’’ results also in a belief that if people do not buy 
them, they are ipso facto wrong? Does moral consolation 
from this idea perhaps actuate a scorn for * go-getting * 
methods? 

Man lives not on bread alone. But ethical nourishment 
will not satiate the pangs of the jobless. 

Lastly, may I say that I should deeply regret the inter- 
pretation of these remarks as destructive in their criticism? 
I hope you will not publish them if you think that likely. 
The interpretation would be as false as it would be wound- 
ing, for no one places more faith than I do in the benefit to 
the world of the economic recovery of Great Britain. 
Geneva teaches one that the prosperity of others can harm 
no one if the standard is absolute and relationships trustful. 
Yours, &c., 

G. C. MERRILL. 

59 rue des Paquis, Geneva, Switzerland. 

November 29th, 1930. 


LONDON TRAFFIC 


Sir,—Mr. John Benn skilfully glides over the weak 
points in his case for the tramways. The provision of 
workmen’s fare facilities by the trams in excess of their 
statutory obligation is done because it is profitable, and 
would be done with equal readiness and profit by the buses 
if they were permitted by the L.C.C. to compete in this 
field. Tramway losses occur during the unproductive and 
empty hours between the two rush periods, and have no 
connection with workmen’s fares. 

The main drawback to the trams is, of course, their 
terrible effect on traffic congestion. Mr. Benn suggests that 
‘‘the case against the trams is not proved on grounds of 
congestion ’’ because trams are not allowed in the busiest 
and therefore most congested parts of London ; it would be 
interesting to know for what reason, other than the conges- 
tion they give rise to, they are excluded from Central 
London. The congestion caused by trams is common know- 
ledge to every motorist, and, if Mr. Benn is still not con- 
vinced, I would recommend him to study traffic conditions 
in any large town during a tram strike when every bus and 
motor vehicle available has been brought in from the sur- 
rounding country to fill the streets and still congestion is 
much less than usual. 

The question of the provision of orders by tramways for 
the British coal industry is beside the point. The present 
century is the century of the internal combustion engine, 
both on land, water, and in the air. Alternative means of 
transport should be judged solely on their efficiency and 
desirability from the point of view of the public, while the 
coal industry should be left, like other industries, to adjust 
its type of product to the modern demand, which is for fuel 
for internal combustion engines, rather than attempt to 
shift the modern demand on to those products which it has 
been in the habit of marketing in the past.—Yours, &c., 


CHRISTOPHER J. BRUNNER. 
Blocmsbury, W.C.1. 


December 6th, 1930. 
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WHY WHEAT ? 


S1r,—I have followed with interest the articles in your 
paper under the caption, ‘‘ Why Wheat? ”’ 

Though it is not for one of another land to suggest ways 
and means by which England can overcome the difficulties 
of this problem, which has been a constant worry to her 
for centuries, may I take the liberty to present the views of 
an onlooker from afar, and describe the situation as it 
appears from this distance? 

England is at the present time deriving enormous benefit 
from the prevailing low price of wheat. What would be 
the situation if the country were pledged to protect the 
interests of the farmer by means of tariffs against foreign 
wheat? The wheat, which ‘ goes into every home, on io 
every table, at every meal,’’ would command a considerably 
higher price, thus, literally robbing forty million people of 
the benefits they are justly reaping as a result of the presen? 
over-production on this continent and elsewhere. 

Wheat growing is rapidly becoming one of the highly 
mechanized industries ; it can be, and is going to be, pro- 
duced on the vast plains of Canada, Argentina, and Russia 
much more cheaply than ever before. It would be folly ror 
English farmers to attempt to compete under such condi- 
tions. Rather, let them devote greater attention to tir 
raising of livestock and the production of many commodities 
which are now imported from Denmark and the Nether- 
lands. Surely conditions are sufficiently similar on both 
sides of the North Sea to assure the English farmer a verv 
fair chance of competing successfully. 

One feels that Englishmen may 
Wheat? ’’—Yours, &c., 


well ask, ‘* Why 


F. O. HAIGHT. 
5, Lowther Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
November 27th, 1930. 


STEEL WINDOWS 


S1r,—I am surprised that Mr. Norman Angell, in his 
article on Unemployment in your issue of the 6th inst., 
should have suggested that British manufacturers were un- 
willing to make an effort to produce cheap metal windows by 
means of standardization. 

Steel ‘‘ cottage ’’ casements were standardized in this 
country some ten years ago, and have since then been manu- 
factured on a large scale by a number of firms. At the time 
a panel of leading architects was enrolled to advise the 
manufacturers on the question of design and to ensure that 
the windows should possess some architectural qualities. 

I believe that an increasing number of architects andl 
builders are using standardized metal windows, but many 
builders who possess joinery shops find it inadvisable to 
do so. 

It should, however, be allowed that standardized archi- 
tecture has not a pleasant sound, however desirable it may 
appear from an economic viewpoint.—Yours, &c., 


TRAVELLER. 
December 6th, 1930. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE 


Sir,—While it is gratifying to all concerned to read the 
approval expressed in your columns of our efforts on behalf 
of the Anglo-American Oil Co. to preserve No. 25, the corner 
house of Queen Anne’s Gate, that delightful relic of Queen 
Anne London, the fact remains that many similar buildings, 
valuably representative of the best standards of our tradi- 
tional architecture, are still being regarded as derelict and 
demolished to the grievous loss of the community. 

It is not generally realized that eighteenth-century 
houses possess many advantages essentially modern in 
character. Their simplicity of external treatment is fully 
in accordance with present ideas, and the ample window 
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space makes them eminently light and habitable when 
adapted to the current requirements.—Yours, &c., 
H. H. WIGGLESWORTH, F.R.I.B.A. 
A. G. R. MACKENZIE, F.R.I.B.A. 
7, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
November 29th, 1930. 


“THE BOOK OF BEAUTY” 


Sir,—I regret that the inclusion of two sketches of 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf in the ‘‘ Book of Beauty ’’ should have 
been disagreeable to her, since I have an equal admiration 
for her gifts and beauty. 

I must point out, however, that in such matters the 
victim is seldom—and should never be—consulted. Which 
caricaturist ever asks his victim for permission to include 
him in a book of caricatures—all the less reason to protest 
against inclusion in a Book of Beauty? In fact, Mrs. 
Woolf’s complaint should be addressed to her Creator, who 
made her, rather than to me. Since possibly I am the last 
from church, may I remind her— 

‘* All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all” ? 
—Yours, &c., 
CECIL BEATON. 
61, Sussex Gardens, W.2. 
December 4th, 1930. 


ART: AND PROPAGANDA 


Srr,—In reviewing my book ‘‘ Unorthodox Dialogues on 
Education and Art’’ in your issue of November 29th, there 
is one point on which Sylva Norman does me rather less 
than justice. The book is a reprint of two chapters from 
an earlier ons, and ‘‘ It is hard,’’ she says, ‘‘ to believe that 
the section he has chosen to republish, represents his present 
attitude.’’ Nevertheless, she proceeds to criticize it as if it 
did, by summarizing my view of Art as follows: ‘ Art, 
for Mr. Joad, is propaganda. Its value consists in a 
message for its own sake.”’ 

Now I explicitly repudiated in the Introduction this view 
on Art, as the following quotation will show: ‘‘ Since the 
publication of the earlier book, however, there is one im- 
portant point upon which my views have changed. I no 
longer hold that the propagandist function which Antony 
claims for literature and poetry can be assigned to music 
and painting.’’ Hence with regard to the greater part of 
what is called Art, the views that your reviewer finds it 30 
hard to believe that I now hold, are held by me no longer. 
and, what is more, I go out of my way to Say so.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. E. M. Joan. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PALESTINE 


S1mr,—There is a much more important question I beg 
to put in the affairs of Palestine than any upon Round- 
Table Conferences. That is, how can this Government or 
any of our successive Governments since the War excuse 
their failure to offer the Arabs a position proportionate to 
their numbers and their birthright? 

This is the cardinal question to which, it seems to me, 
Zionists or pro-Zionists have no answer to offer. To do what 
we have done in Palestine, that is, to propose to the people 
of a country equality with a body of strangers, a sixth of 
their number and only a sixth because their presence has 
been enforced, is surely a sad piece of hypocrisy. 

It is a sadder piece of hypocrisy to endeavour to justify 
such action by alleging the obligations of the Mandate. 
Britain sought to obtain the Mandate for her own most 
definite ends, and the Arabs were never consulted upon it. 
The Zionists were consulted, on the other hand, upon the 
fate of a country which did not belong to them.—Yours, &c., 

J. M. N. JEFFRIES. 

The Bath Club, 34, Dover Street, W.1. 

December 8th, 1930. 
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A BLUE-BLOODED EVENING 


Arts Theatre Club: Lypia I 
Music, 


r ese Ballet and the Masque have ever been the most 
blue-blooded of the Arts. Since the beginning of 
government, Kings have chosen these two forms of art 

to while away their ennui or to dissipate their fatigue. 

Perhaps it is the last stirrings of this secular tradition that 

still draws Royalty to musical comedies. 

The Masque is artificial, and the crowd does not like 
artifice. The crowd likes deep emotions and the soul 
touched to great issues. Tragedy is of the people, Masque 
of the Court. Yet Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ Othello ” for the 
people and ** The Tempest ” and ** A Lover’s Complaint ” 
for the Court. 

** A Lover’s Complaint,’’ which is being given as part of 
this week’s delightful programme, is almost the last word 
in aristocratic fantasy. The language is stretched nigh 
to cracking, and conceit is piled on conceit to war upon 
the rhythm. Mr. Rylands and Mr. Redgrave struggled 
through to triumph over the extraordinary difficulties of 
the remote and inspissated diction, while Madame Lopo- 
kova’s still slightly foreign accent positively helped to carry 
the unearthly Masque into a still more remote and faery 
region. 

But not content with the remoteness of ‘* A Lover’s 
Complaint,’” Madame Lopokova’s company also gave us 
long passages from the most famous of English Masques, 
Milton’s ** Comus.’? But here, to my mind and much as 
I enjoyed a great deal of the rendering, the remoteness of 
the ideas did to some extent prove too much for the pro- 
ducer. The Masque deals presumably with two sorts of magic, 
the straightforward magic of Comus, and the superior brand 
of magic, which is conferred by virginity. This power 
of magic in virginity was quite a definite belief, and one 
in which, at a period of his life, Milton apparently concurred. 
But Mr. Rylands cannot believe it, even with the ‘* poetic 
assent ’? of Mr. T. S. Eliot; nor could the company; nor 
admittedly can a modern audience, Hence the speech of 
the first brother becomes slightly boring, despite its 
jewelled language, and Mr. Rylands tried to round off his 
difficulty by making it almost parsonical and comic; and it 
was difficult to take even the troubles of the sister seriously. 
I am all in favour of adapting the classics to modern sensi- 
bility. But the turning of large portions of ‘‘ Comus ” 
into a joke seems to me to transcend the permissible. 

An interesting experiment was the rendering of the 
** Debate of the Infernal Peers ” from the first and second 
books of ** Paradise Lost,’? which was made a success by 
the magnificent diction of Mr. Peter Hannen, who rendered 
Satan’s two big outbursts with tremendous force and con- 
viction. These great scenes, for all their highborn vocabu- 
lary, dea] ultimately with democratic emotions, the love of 
power, the bitterness of defeat, the will to snatch victory 
from the jaws of death. Here Milton, so aristocratic and 
remote in ** Comus,’’ speaks as a democrat and a man ci 
the people. The enthusiasm of the audience proved that 
the ideas came easily to them, and that they were glad of 
this very subtle relief. Besides an interesting combination 
from ** The Song of Songs ”’ and Ecclesiastes, this very 
varied evening contained two delightful little ballets danced 
by Madame Lopokova, Mr. Frederick Ashton, and Mr. 
Harold Turner to music by John Dowland and William 
Boyce, the latter being dances on a Scotch theme, the 


/POKOVA in a Masque of Poetry and 


former being suggested by a song of Campion’s. Both are 
delightful and calculated to appeal to everyone. Madame 


Lopokova scored a tremendous personal success. But while 
we rightly wallow in her charme slave, we must not forget 
what a good choreographer and dancer we have in Mr. 
Ashton, and how fine a dancer is Mr. Turner. 

Music and Diction, Mime and Poetry, have so com- 
pletely vanished from the modern stage, that we forget they 
were for centuries the basis of the drama. Hence we are 
all the more delighted to have such a charming reminder 
of the truth as this one. The programme will be repeated 
every evening till next Wednesday inclusive, with matinées 
on Friday and Monday. 

Francis BrrrELL. 
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GOD AND THE GENE 


ISHOP BARNES, famed in the Press ‘* for his attitude 

towards the influence of science on religion,’’ has 

recently startled the papers with an address on 
“Heredity and Predestination,”” which, he playfully 
suggested, might be called ** God and the Gene.” 

The lecture has fluttered ecclesiastical dovecots because 
of its implied conclusion, that recent biological work, which 
has exhibited man’s character as a determined function of 
his inherited equipment, has made it harder to believe that 
he is in any sense free. This result is distasteful to religious 
persons other than Calvinists, and is said to be of profound 
importance for philosophy. That philosophy is affected I 
am unable to see. Philosophical problems are strictly 
insoluble ; the most that we can hope to do is to point out 
those alleged solutions which cannot be true. With religion 
this is not the case. The answers to the questions in which 
religion is interested are known; they are different answers 
in different times and places, and generally speaking there 
is no reason to think that they are true, but they are 
known. With science also it is not the case; the answers to 
the questions which science asks are also known. Unlike the 
answers to religious questions, they are generally true, but 
only for a time, since, when more is known, they are usually 
superseded. Thus the discovery of fresh facts about the 
universe while it continually affects science and continually, 
under protest, affects religion, leaves the withers of the 
philosopher comparatively unwrung. 

These remarks, which sound pontifical only because I 
have been compelled to compress them, are admirably illus- 
trated by current discussions about heredity and predestina- 
tion. Three points emerge: first, on the surface the facts 
point clearly to complete determinism and, therefore, pre- 
sumably, to predestination ; secondly, there is nothing new 
about this; thirdly, when you look below the surface the 
facts are seen to be inconclusive, and the issue is as open 
as it has always been. 

As to the facts, biologists seem fairly generally agreed 
that the substances passed from parents to offspring, which 
constitute the individual’s inheritance, are numbers of 
separate packets of diverse chemicals embedded in a less 
diversified mass of material. These packets of chemicals, 
the genes, are strung like beads along the line of the 
chromosomes : the chromosomes exist in pairs, so that for 
each packet on one chromosome there is a corresponding 
packet on another. When the organism becomes a parent, it 
distributes to its offspring one packet only from each of its 
pairs, the corresponding second packet of the pair being 
supplied by the other parent. 

The genes, therefore, constitute the raw material of 
inheritance; nor is this inheritance confined to bodily 
characteristics. There are gene combinations for bad temper 
and sadism just as there are for red hair and pink eyes, or 
in theory there ought to be. But whether in any individual 
a particular combination will or will not become operative 
depends upon the environment in which the genes are 
placed, the environment being taken to include not only the 
external circumstances of the organism, but also the con- 
stitution of and conditions prevailing in the rest of the body. 
It is not true that because one inherits certain charac- 
teristics, one will exhibit them; what is true is that one 
inherits immense number of potential ‘* innate ”’ 
characteristics, and which of them one will in fact display 
depends upon the environment in which one is placed. 
Hence the characteristics that appear under training are as 
much inherited as those that appear at birth; the only 
difference is that the former set require the application of 
certain conditions over a period of time to ‘ bring them 
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out.”” The distinction between heredity and environment, 
between innate characteristics and acquired is, therefore, a 
false one. Strictly what one inherits are not characteristics 
at all, but certain material which, given certain conditions, 
will produce certain characteristics. 

The scheme, it is obvious, is completely deterministic. 
It is not deterministic in the sense that what the in- 
dividual will become is pre-ordained by the supply of genes 
which he gets from his parents, as Bishop Barnes seems to 
think. It is deterministic in the sense that what he becomes 
is a function of a complex constituted by this initia] supply 
and the environment in which he develops, for neither of 
which can he be considered responsible. The difficulty is, 
said Bishop Barnes, that ‘‘ mutations seem to be devoid of 
any ethical character and appear to re-establish predestina- 
tion of Calvinistic rigidity. Tennyson’s words, ‘ Man is 
man and master of his fate,? must be altered to * The 
genes are genes and masters of man’s fate.’ ’? Note that 
the word ‘* mutations ”’ is loosely used and qualify by 
introducing the notion of genes made operative by environ- 
ment, and the utterance is reasonably correct. Correct but 
not new, for the modern science of genetics throws, as far 
as I can see, absolutely no new light on the problem of 
heredity and predestination; it merely enables new words 
to be employed in its discussion. We have always known 
that something passed from the parents to the offspring, and 
that this ‘* something ” formed the individual’s initial stock- 
in-trade ; and the question whether the individual could of 
his own free choice use ‘‘ the something ”’ for good or for 
ill, or could not, because the power to use ** the something ” 
well or badly as the case might be was itself part of and 
latent in ‘** the something,’? has always been, as it is 
to-day, an open one, although a little argument has always 
been able to show, as it shows still, that he could not. 

Listen, for example, to Aristotle on the subject. Why, 
he asks, does a man do good acts? Because, he answers, he 
has a good character from which good acts inevitably spring. 
How did he come to have that good character? By the 
continual performance of good acts in the past, since our 
characters are formed by the lives we live. How came he 
to perform the good acts which formed the good character? 
They were the inevitable outcome of the character which 
found expression in them. And so we go back and back, 
affirming an unbreakable chain of causation between acts 
forming character and character expressing itself in acts, 
until we reach the initial character or potentiality for a 
character with which the individual appears in the world. 
It is this potentiality which, reacting automatically to the 
environment in which the individual is placed, determines 
the first actions he performs, which in their turn go to form 
the character which . . . and so on as before from the other 
end. Read “ gene inheritance ” for ‘* initial character or 
potentiality for a character,’ and Aristotle’s doctrine of 
self-determinism affirms precisely what Bishop Barnes 
attributes to modern biology. 

And, no more than it ever was, is the doctrine inescap- 
able. The ways of escape, like the doctrine itself, were 
planned by philosophers, but, like it, they permit themselves 
to be clothed in the language of modern biology. 


Here are two. It is fairly generally agreed that the 
origin of a new species is due to a variation or mutation of 
the germ plasm. Once the variation appears, the classical 
factors of natural selection and struggle for survival deter- 
mine its fate. The fact of its occurrence, however, they 
are completely unable to explain, and it is usual, therefore, 
to regard variations as purely fortuitous. This, of course, 
is tantamount to a confession of ignorance. It is at least 
possible that the variations are expressions of the spon- 
taneity of life itself; that, in other words, there exists a 
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true initiative in nature, and that, because of it, changes 
should occur which exploit instead of being induced by 
their environment. Hence arises a claim for something like 
free will for life as a whole—the spirit, in fact, bloweth 
where it listeth—if not for the individual expressions of it. 

Secondly, there is absolutely no evidence that the genes 
constitute the complete inherited equipment of the indivi- 
dual; that, in other words, an explanation of him in terms 
of the chemical constituents of his body is exhaustive. To 
say that it is, is to prejudge the whole mind-body con- 
troversy by implying that mind and spirit are illusory, and 
that the individual is all body. This is a question imme- 
diately for psychology and ultimately for philosophy, and it 
is a question upon which biology throws no light. No 
biologist has yet succeeded in pointing to the chemical 
changes which give the world a symphony, or in locating the 
origin of a new philosophy in a chromosome; nor does it 
seem likely that he ever will. But if he cannot, it always 
remains possible that the individual is free precisely in 
respect of that ‘* part”? of him which is not initially 
analyzable in terms of germinal material. 

C. E. M. Joan. 


CAPTAIN SOU TH’S CONSOLS 


N the church dedicated to St. George the Martyr in 

Queen’s Square there is a row of panels on which are 

recorded the names of the principal benefactors to the 
Christian work of the parish. Here are registered in beau- 
tiful gold lettering against a black painted background their 
names and the exact sums which they gave or bequeathed 
to succour the young in their struggle for life or the old in 
their impecunious journey to the grave. Such a record is 
not uncommon in our churches, but this one always seems 
to me notable in one particular. 

If in St. George’s church I was one day called upon 
to praise famous men, I should praise with all my heart 
Captain James South of Devonshire Street who gave or 
bequeathed (it is not exactly stated) a thousand pounds 
(Consols), the interest of which was to be spent in providing 
Christmas dinners ** to the chimney sweeps from all parts 
of London.’’ It is obvious that these were not the master 
sweeps, for when ‘* by order of the Court of Chancery ”’ an 
Act was passed forbidding the employment of ‘* climbing 
boys,’? Captain South’s gift was diverted to the benefit of 
the Parochial Schools. It was the ‘‘ climbing boys ’? whom 
he wished to see thoroughly stuffed up at Christmas, and 
as he died in the year 1834 it is not a little likely that he 
may have been influenced in his lifetime by an essay of 
Elia’s which he picked up and read in a neighbouring coffee- 
house. 

Without having made any inquiries into the matter, I 
feel convinced that Captain South was of the Royal Navy 
(had he been of the Army he would scarcely have had a 
thousand pounds to dissipate). Being retired from the Navy 
with his prize money well invested (in Consols) and keeping 
a decent bachelor’s establishment in Devonshire Street, what 
more likely than that one morning some wretched little 
climbing boy should have come to sweep his chimney, and 
when he descended from his dirty and dangerous task, 
Captain South should have noticed that his cheeks were 
pinched, given him the cold remains of last evening’s meat- 
pie, and having, as I suggest, the memory of an essay 
buzzing in his brain, said to himself : I could scarcely spend 
£1,060 of my Consols better than by ensuring that once a 
year at least the likes of this young shaver should have a 
good and a square meal? 
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It is therefore in the spirit and companionship of 
Captain South that I would wish to fulfil that yearly task 
of drawing attention to the many charitable causes which 
claim some special notice. Captain South, I feel sure, would 
have opened his purse the wider at the appeals of the Salva- 
tion Army and the Church Army. Leaving on one side all 
the excellent charitable work which these organizations carry 
out during the year, at this time they make a special plea 
to enable them to provide Christmas dinners for those who 
have no means to provide them for themselves. At the 
least the Salvation Army make themselves responsible for 
100,000 guests at Christmas, but this outlay does not begin 
to cover the demand made upon them, and the smallest 
subscription may help to provide some extra comfort to an 
impoverished household. A parcel of good proportions can 
be sent for ten or twenty shillings, and General Higgins, at 
101, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, will see that it is duly 
and properly dispatched. 

At this moment when we are all very poor (and have 
no prize money) it does seem a very comforting thing to 
know that we may send so modest a sum into good hands, 
and that it will genuinely give a great deal of happiness 
where happiness is greatly needed. The Church Army will 
again this year distribute hundreds of parcels to the poorest 
of their dependants—and I use this word in no mean sense, 
for as far as this matter of Christmas food is concerned 
there are so many utterly dependent on this form of charity. 
Here, too, it is said that ten shillings will buy a good-sized 
parcel, but I admire the beggar who adds, as if it might 
have slipped one’s notice, that five pounds will buy ten 
parcels. But whatever the cheque may be in this case, it 
should be sent to Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., at 55, 
Bryanston Street, W.1. 

Captain South was not exclusively interested in this 
question of Christmas food. Being a sailor (he must have 
been a sailor) he would have responded with alacrity to the 
appeal of the Royal Nationa] Life-Boat Institution. More 
of his Consols would have been pledged to help this great 
work. It is claimed by the Institution that under its 
auspices 62,000 lives have been rescued from shipwreck, a 
notable record for 106 years. A subscription will help to 
build new life-boats which are urgently needed, to reward 
members of their crews after dangerous service, and to pro- 
vide pensions for their dependants should they lose their 
lives in the pursuit of their voluntary duty. This subscrip- 
tion should be sent to Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2. 

But as Captain South’s acknowledged interest was in the 
young, and more particularly in the young of his time who 
were oppressed, he would also have lent his kindliest ear 
to the needs of the Shaftesbury Society and the Ragged 
School Union. Most of the Society’s seaside and country 
homes are open all the year round for delicate and crippled 
children, and during the past six months a fortnight’s holi- 
day has been given to 11,000 of them. But the work of the 
Society also has regard for the needs of more elderly persons 
in the matter of surgical appliances, convalescent treatment, 
&e. Its roll of voluntary workers numbers 5,000, and it is 
to help their work and that of over 150 associated missions, 
that a very special appeal for funds is made at the present 
moment. The smallest donation will be welcomed at 82, 
John Street, W.C.1. 

The appeals of Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., for the 
National Institute for the Blind always excite a ready sym- 
pathy, for this Society has for many years done the most 
loyal and practical work in training the blind to occupations 
which may bring them happiness and independence. Added 
to this it provides an organization capable of safeguarding 
their general welfare throughout life. Sir Beachcroft Towse 
would be grateful for anything you could send him at 224, 
Great Portland Street, W.1. 

Captain South, himself, would have found it difficult to 
make anything like a satisfactory catalogue of all those 
sood causes which he would have liked from time to time 
to remember and to endow. His sympathies were wide 
enough to embrace the charitable purposes of his or any 
other generation. He would have had money to spare, for 
instance, for the Roval Surgical Aid Society, whose very 
name indicates the scope and value of its work. He lived 
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his life and spread his good deeds in the same neighbour- 
hood as another great Captain and great lover of children, 
Captain Coram, and might, if he were alive to-day, be busy 
making up bundles of toys for the Play Centres of London. 
I have only space to mention one which is at Melmoth Hall, 
Walham Green, Fulham—but all of these slum play- 
grounds are always in sore need of the cast-offs of richer 
nurseries. 


J. 


P.S.—If it is of any convenience to anyone who has 
read these words (for the inscribing of many envelopes is 
sometimes more tedious than the signing of a single cheque), 
the Editor of THe Natron will gladly make himself respon- 
sible for forwarding any contribution which is entrusted 
to him. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘*Ever Green,” Adelphi Theatre. 


N the whole, there is no falling off here from Mr. 
Q) Cocitan’ best. He is his own standard, and conse- 

quently his own worst enemy, but it seems as though 
he will have a harder task than ever to excel himself next 
time. If ** Ever Green ” is more spectacular than its pre- 
decessors it is no less brilliant than any of them in the 
matter of character, wit or music. The most brilliant things 
about it, without a doubt, are Miss Jean Cadell and Mr. 
Leon Morton; for they heighten the colour, humour, and 
prevailing manner everywhere by their unassuming but 
dominating selves. As the show proceeds, there is in 
general a progression from cleverness to magnificence, and 
this is probably as it should be, though it tends to unbalance 
things by burying the subtly mannered wit of the first half 
in opulence by the end of the second; but it is an attractive 
opulence, and not sugary enough to be quite overpowering. 
Miss Jessie Matthews and Mr. Sonnie Hale are the main 
props of a delightfully impossible story, and _ they 
would be adequate main props of any evening, even 
if they were not neighboured by Miss Joyce Barbour 
with her inspired pleasantries and Mr. Albert Burdon 
with his delicious waggeries, not to mention a hundred other 
attractions of material and acting. The revolving 
stage which has been installed at the Adelphi 
allows astonishing things to happen in such quick succession 
that it presents in one evening enough material to stock 
six revues. This might be a drawback, but by means of 
moderation here and there, and magnificence everywhere 
else, it has been turned into a positive virtue. There is 
nothing bad in ‘‘ Ever Green,”’ and only one or two things 
are not quite so brilliant as the rest. 


‘* Wonder Bar,” at the Savoy. 


We are invited to believe that the Savoy Theatre has 
become a cabaret in Vienna. Everything is prepared to 
foster this illusion. A jazz band is playing in the foyer, Sam 
Wonder, the proprietor, is wandering about the passages 
preparing to greet his customers, two cocktail bars are where 
the orchestra should be, and do a thriving trade, exclusively 
amongst the performers. In the most casual manner the 
entertainment opens. Sam Wonder mounts his rostrum, 
the band crashes, and the fun begins. For the next two 
hours we watch a series of cabaret turns, all good, and some 
very good, which are arrested only in the interests of the 
thinnest plot. One might be inclined to doubt the necessity 
of any plot at all, except that it gave a semblance of reality 
to otherwise lay figures. It was better, perhaps, that Mr. 
Carl Brisson should sing his amorous songs in the shape of 
a fascinating villain and that Miss Dorothy Dixon should be 
shamefully deceived to lend pathos to her lovely voice. Miss 
Gwen Farrar and Miss Norah Blaney can rely on their 
own personalities to get them through a rattling twenty 
minutes with a piano and a ’cello. Sam Wonder certainly 
managed a highly entertaining bar; but he was himself its 
greatest asset. Mr. Joseph Greenwald caught every shade 
of that shrewd and robust scoundrel. ; 
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“The Queen Bee,’’ Prince of Wales Theatre. 


One cannot help wishing this production the best of 
luck, the more so because it is difficult to imagine how it 
will attract an English audience sufficiently to allow it a 
long run, for it is of the kind that will intrigue and enrap- 
ture a few, disgust a few more, and leave a spirit of in- 
difference undisturbed in the majority. Graveyards and 
dominant women on the stage have always been bétes noires 
to the majority, but to anyone who can stand them both in 
the same play and in large doses, *‘ The Queen Bee ”’ is to 
be confidently recommended. The manner in which the 
author uses his warm feelings and penetrating insight is 
really the crux of the situation : an English audience might 
easily flock to it in thousands if such a serious subject had 
been treated either seriously or farcically : and, indeed, 
English audiences are doing so every day of the week. But 
it is the play’s inalienably French manner which gives it its 
whole virtue, and Mr. José G. Levy, in adapting it, has 
wisely refrained from adapting too much. Fiancé, husband, 
and lover, all victims of the same unscrupulous woman, 
would be nothing more, were they anglicized, than boring 
fools or amusing dolts; as it is they stand for something 
more than themselves; and the woman herself, not toned 
down but subtly insisted on by Miss Iris Hoey, becomes a 
representative of the unscrupulousness in all women. This 
play is so much better, so much more important, than the 
thousand and one English plays like it, that success for it 
seems a hopeless thing to wish for. But miracles do happen, 
and the acting, particularly of Miss Hoey and of Mr. 
Frederick Leister as the husband, is itself a rare attraction. 


Maurice Chevalier, Dominion Theatre. 


M. Chevalier has the enormous advantage over other 
** personally appearing ’’ movie stars that he has the tech- 
nique of the music-hall at his fingers’ ends. A couple of 
days before I saw him at the Dominion I had talked with 
him privately for a few minutes, and when he came on it 
seemed, even from the back of the stalls in London’s 
largest theatre, that we were just continuing our conversa- 
tion. His control of his audience is comparable within my 
experience only to that of Robey, and it is achieved by far 
gentler methods. Robey intimidates into submission; any 
of us may be one of the ‘* ringleaders,’’ and we enter into 
the joke and pretend that it may be ourselves. In other 
words, he treats us, as individuals. But Chevalier is always 
the performer, entertaining his whole audience collectively 
and as if it were one person ; and the compulsion of his power 
to do this is uncanny. His charm lies in the fact that you 
cannot help liking the fellow, he is so pleasant, so friendly, 
and so modest. It is a pity that he sings more American 
songs than French ones at the Dominion, because he sings 
them all so expressively that the inanity of the former 
becomes more acute. That he is conscious of this is shown 
by his delicious imitations of some French comedians sing- 
ing songs of the kind—Mayol mincing through ‘* Button Up 
Your Overcoat,’? Pouquot solemnizing the ‘‘ Rainbow 
Round My Shoulder,”’ Dorville walrussing away at ‘* Sonny 
Boy.”? But a few crowded minutes of glorious Valentine are 
worth an age with the inane. 


“‘ Twelve Hours,’’ Comedy Theatre. 

You may possibly remember a play called ‘‘ The Cat 
and the Canary ”’ some years ago. It was the first of the 
switch-off-the-lights, corpse-out-of-cupboard thrillers that 
have since become so lamentably popular. Probably be- 
cause it is by the same author as the pioneer piece, Mr, John 
Willard, ‘‘ Twelve Hours ”’ seemed to me to be precisely the 
same play. True, it contains no domestic pets, but once 
again I lost count of the murders, took no interest in any of 
the characters, jumped with fright every ten minutes, and 
generally hoped the wretched business would soon be over. 
There was a plot of sorts—people kept stealing the famous 
Something Diamond from each other in the intervals of mur- 
dering, and there was a Bad Man who admitted that he 
once ** did a Rotten Thing in Africa ’’—but it was so 
complicated and so astoundingly foolish that I soon gave 
up trying to follow it. It is conceivable that Mr. Willard 
meant us to laugh all through; I could have laughed 
now and then if I had not been so frightened. 
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The East London Group: Lefévre Galleries. 
Eleven Painters and Sculptors: Goupil Gallery. 

The second exhibition of paintings by the East London 
Group at the Lefévre Galleries, containing ninety pictures, is 
considerably larger and in most respects better than the 
first, which was held there last year. The directness of out- 
look, the sincerity of observation, the lack of affectation 
and straightforwardness of technique, which are apparent 
in the work of these young painters, are extraordinarily 
refreshing and stimulating at a time when the so-called 
** modern ’’ manner seems to be becoming almost as stereo- 
typed and un-individual as the old-fashioned academic 
tradition. There is nothing sensational about their work; 
they take their subjects almost entirely from their immediate 
surroundings, and show an unassuming and sensitive reac- 
tion to the characteristic colour and light of London. Each 
of them has some personal quality, but one may mention 
especially Elwin Hawthorne, W. J. Steggles, H. Steggles, 
William Coldstream, and Henry Silk. The exhibition at 
the Goupil Gallery also contains much that is interesting. 
The best known of the * Eleven Painters and Sculptors ” 
is Miss Ethel Walker, whose best work here, as generally, 
is to be found in her portraits of women. Robert Medley’s 
two London landscapes show a firm sense of construction, 
and H. E, du Plessis’s work has great delicacy and 
individuality both of drawing and colour. 

* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, December 13th.— 
Lillah McCarthy, Dramatic Recital, Grotrian Hall, 3. 
The Mystery Play, ‘* Eager Heart,’? at The Hall, 
Tufton Street, Westminster (December 13th-19th). 
Sunday, December 14th.— 
Mr. John A. Hobson, on ** The Post-War Family,” 
Conway Hall, 11. . 
Film Society’s Picture, ‘* World Melody,’”? by Walter 
Ruttmann, at the Tivoli, 2.30. 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, on ‘‘ The Bubble Reputa- 
tion,’? Crosby Hall, Chelsea, 5.80. 
** Merchant and Venus,’”’ by Mr. Lawrence Selwood, at 
the Piccadilly Theatre. 
** The Borrowed Life,’’ at the Prince of Wales. 
Monday, December 15th.— 
** Antony and Cleopatra,’’ at the Old Vic. 
Tuesday, December 16th.— 
** Full House,’? by Mr. Anthony Armstrong, at the 
Faculty Theatre. 
** Jane’s Legacy,’”? by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, at the 
Duchess. 
Oriana Madrigal Society’s Concert, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Wednesday, December 17th.— 
Sir Charles Addis and Sir Arthur Salter, on ‘* The Inter- 
national Aspects of Finance,’’? Kensington Town Hall, 
8.80 (Kensington Branch L.N.U.). 
** Toad of Toad Hall,’? adapted from Mr. Kenneth 
Graham’s book ‘‘ The Wind in the Willows,’? by Mr. 
A, A. Milne, at the Lyric. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Thursday, December 18th.— 
** Maid of the Mountains,”’ at the London Hippodrome. 
Omicron. 


“T SAW OTHELLO’S VISAGE IN 
HIS MIND” 


Tuts only is the witchcraft I have used, 

This only this. 

Embarrassed thought knots up the tongue, 

Flushes with painful colour ear and brow; 

Crude hands, ungainly knees, blond lashes are 

Exterior trussings of the inward man: 

But pigments on a canvas square, 

If the scales fall, if you have eyes to see, 

Raise balanced forms and harmonies present, 

Tf you have eyes, 

Making the spirit’s vision visible, 

If you have eyes to see. This only this, 

My dearest, is the witchcraft I have used. 
GrorGE RYLANDS. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


SUBJECT TO 


I might seem to the man—breathes there the man 
J nowadays: who does not write books, that once an 

author had made a final revision of his manuscript and 
it had been delivered to the printer, there would be a clear 
course onward to the finished volume. Practising authors 
and their publishers, in general, must be eager to keep that 
course as clear as possible, for the cost of corrections is no 
negligible trifle. And yet between the manuscript and the 
publication there is often a deal of confusion and recon- 
sidering. Psychologists or opticians may explain why, to 
many writers, a full view of their literary productions is 
impossible before they have them in print. For this reason, 
I believe, Tennyson habitually equipped himself with printed 
copies of his books before the actual business of publication 
was set in motion. Similarly, some cannot form as steady 
an opinion of a work in typescript as they can if it is in a 
respectable handwriting. Here, then, we have one cause 
of the curious history of many books between the fair copy 
and the bookseller’s table. 

* 7 * 

Then again, in several classes of books, the events of the 
day or the week may become tyrannous and strong; at the 
last moment, a coup d’état in Ruritania or an earthquake 
in Atlantis quite spoils a well-rounded chapter. United by 
their common foe, author, publisher, and printer must do 
something about it. Next, one recalls the law of copyright 
or of libe] as perhaps menacing a page or two; it is no idle 
apprehension ; something must be done. Or, it may be, the 
publisher introduces something (especially upon the dust- 
jacket) which the author finds contrary to his notions of his 
book. These and other hindrances are often met on the 
way into the British Museum Catalogue; it often happens 
that early copies of a book are issued before the scandalous, 
libellous, erroneous, incongruous passages are detected, and 
then—who would be a publisher? Even in the short period 
during which I have been watching the World of Books as 
it flies, several instances have occurred of volumes circulated 
for review and then reclaimed with anxiety as fast as taxi- 
cabs can move. It’s an ill wind—from these misadventures 
spring the glories of the collector of modern first editions. 
Happy the man who secures the lusus; “‘ pleased with a 
cancel, tickled with a flaw,’’ he can pity the multitude with 
their more perfect copies. 

* * * 

Nor is the last pre-natal stage of a book always uninter- 
esting to the less bibliographical admirer of literature. In 
a monograph on ** Cancels,’ which Mr. R. W. Chapman (he 
needs none of my amateur panegyric) has just added to 
Messrs. Constable’s series ‘* Bibliographia ’’ (20s.), one 
special instance is given, for the elucidation of which we are 
originally indebted to Mr. T. J. Wise. It is almost the most 
illustrious of books—the ** Lyrical Ballads.”? This work was 
set up at Bristol, and pages 63-68 at first contained 
‘* Lewti ’?; but, when all was ready, it was perceived that 
** Lewti ’? was already known as Coleridge’s, and would 
prevent anonymity. The substitute then put into type was 
a poem by Dr. Beddoes. This also dissatisfied somebody, 
and instead ‘** The Nightingale *? appeared. The third 
manipulation was the altering of the title-page by Arch of 
Gracechurch Street, who purchased the copyright with the 
optimism of that age. In 1800, a second edition was brought 
out. Among the cancellations required was one which one 
fears may have upset even Wordsworth’s equanimity. He 
had gone so far as to have a preface printed in which he 
thanked Coleridge for ‘* the Poem of Christabel, without 
which I should not yet have ventured to present a second 
volume to the public.’”? But the copy of ‘* Christabel ”’ 
failed to arrive at the printing-house, and went on failing; 
and Wordsworth at length found it possible to venture with 
his second volume unsupported by ‘* Christabel,’’ of course 
omitting his premature expressions of gratitude and 
modesty. 

7. * aa 

Sometimes authors or publishers have been patient 

enough to emend their books at the last moment with a pen, 


ALTERATION 


not in single copies but throughout an edition. The latest 
examples of this that I have seen are just over a century 
old. The printed errata slip, even, seems to be passing away 
—not that we now avoid errors of the Press; is it that there 
is a little vanity about the beauty of our typography? The 
depraved bookman cannot regard the inserted leaf of 
corrigenda as anything but a possible beauty. Mr. Chap- 
man tells us of modern cancellation brought to a fine art in 
the ** copies of the Book of Common Prayer altered on the 
accession of a sovereign ’’; and contrasts this with the old 
way, ** a thrifty way,”’ of reprinting the lines that contained 
the correction and pasting the strips over existing pages. 
Nowadays, this simple performance is rarely seen except in 
ease of a changed imprint—books from America, for 
example, sometimes appear here with this sticking-plaster. 
* * * 


Since, where an important edition has undergone can- 
cellation, uncancelled copies are scarce and bring good 
money, it would not bewilder Ophelia to be told that there 
is a trick of fraudulent cancellation. That is, of recancel- 
lation. The Bronté sisters published their ** Poems ”’ in 
1846 through Aylott and Jones; the book fell flat. After 
** Jane Eyre ” had changed the prospect, Smith Elder took 
over the sheets of the ** Poems ”’ and issued them with their 
own title-page. The ungodly, reflecting on these data, 
surreptitiously reprinted the original title-page, and re- 
placed it in available copies. They even used the right 
paper. But there is a way of recognizing this forgery—see 
page 64 of Mr. Chapman’s book. Again it is Mr. Wise 
to whom the collectors must sing their sweetest anthems for 
his discovery; he, too, fought out the battle over the 
illegitimate title-page foisted upon Conrad’s ** Chance,”? 
1913. Another insincerity rather than fraud has been 
frequently brought off. Sheets of an edition which did not 
sel] are given a new title-page, and appear as a new edition 
of a work in demand.—Parallel with this is the feat of 
dressing up a book in a new binding with a title on the 
back ** not its own,’’ and more likely to sell. One of John 
Clare’s books, ‘* The Village Minstrel,’’ was so treated (not 
for his benefit); in the fashion of the annuals, it went forth 
afresh as a ** Poetic Souvenir.” 


* * * 





Mr. Chapman confines himself principally to practical 
instruction and to famous examples. What his experience 
and enthusiasm do not cover few will know; that is, within 
the period 1750-1900 to which ‘‘ Bibliographia ”’ is devoted. 
Perhaps he might have given us a peep at Lamb’s ** Cancel- 
larius Magnus ’—George Dyer—in a footnote. By Lamb’s 
letters we may see how vast an emotion may be concealed 
even by a cancel: ** At length George Dyer’s phrenitis has 
come to a crisis; he is raging and furiously mad. I waited 
upon the heathen . . . and he danced, and capered, and 
fidgeted, and pulled up his pantaloons, and hugged his 
intolerable flannel vestment closer about his poetic loins. 
Anon he gave it loose to the zephyrs which plentifully 
insinuate their tiny bodies through every crevice, door, 
window, or wainscot, expressly formed for the exclusion of 
such impertinents. Then he caught at a proof-sheet, and 
eatched up a laundress’s bill instead—made a dart at Bloom- 
field’s Poems, and threw them in agony aside. I could not 
bring him to one direct reply; he could not maintain his 
jumping mind in a right line for the tithe of a moment by 
Clifford’s Inn clock. He must go to the printer’s imme- 
diately : (the most unlucky accident!) he had struck off 
five hundred impressions of his Poems, which were ready 
for delivery to subscribers, and the Preface must all be 
expunged.”” Dyer had discovered a critical fallacy in it. 
His reply to Lamb’s considerations of the expense of re- 
printing ‘** eighty pages ”? was: ** Sir, ’tis of great conse- 
quence that the world is not misled.’? Mr. Lucas has 
examined the cancelled Preface, and found it little different 
from G. D.’s subsequent one leading the world in the path 
of truth and correct judgment. 

EpMuND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
THE ANTEDILUVIANS 
The Diaries of John Bright. 


Cassell. 25s. 


With a Foreword by PHILIP BRIGHT. 


For fifty years of his life Bright kept a diary. It was a 
meagre kind of diary, recording at best the skeleton of his 
day, how he went to the Foreign Office to discuss China with 
John Russell or to the city with Hargreaves to see a new 


kind of loom, how he read Mr. Stigand’s ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah’? or Mr. Disraeli’s ‘* Coningsby,’’ how he dined 


with the Duke of Argyll at Campden Hill or with W. E. 
Forster in Eccleston Square. Indeed, the record is far more 
often ‘‘that’’ than ‘‘ how,’’ for his comments are short 
and his reflections rare. In addition to the diary, he left 
a short memoir of his youth, which he wrote when an old 
man at his children’s request, and a fairly detailed record 
of the journey which he made, as a young man, in the Near 
East. All this material has been used by Professor 
Trevelyan in his admirable ‘‘ Life of John Bright,’ and the 
reader of that book will remember that the memoir and 
diaries are frequently quoted in it. 

In the volume under review, the editor, who appears to 
be Mr. Walling, has included the memoir and a large 
selection of passages from the diary. On first opening the 
book, one felt considerable doubt as to the necessity for its 
existence in the year 1930. How much of what was once 
John Bright has any relevance in the world of to-day, and 
is not everything of him which merits a precarious bio- 
graphical preservation adequately preserved in Professor 
Trevelyan’s volume? And is it not better to leave to 
oblivion that part of the past which is simply dead, or 
‘dead and rotten,’ as King Lear might put it? There is 
something rather dreary in the way in which we are per- 
petually now raking over dead men’s bones and ashes, and 
while at one end I do not think that biographical works 
should always remind one of jazz bands, melodramas, and 
the talkies, I do not see why they should go to the other 
extreme and smell of the graveyard and the crematorium. 

After reading this bulky volume, I found that my first 
thought was wrong. As one reads the diary in bulk, some- 
thing emerges from it, something which is John Bright and 
which could hardly emerge from the most perfect biography. 
In these pages one lives, in skeleton, his daily life with 
him, eats his daily bread and thinks his daily thoughts. 
The day-to-day character of the man comes out and one 
feels it directly just as one does when one meets face to 
face someone whom before one has known only at second- 
hand. Also the diary retains the contemporary aroma of 
antediluvian England, surprisingly strong considering the 
sketchy nature of most of the entries. 

In a sense, of course, the whole thing is ‘‘ dead and 
rotten.’’ After a Deluge all those who lived before it be- 
come antediluvians and patriarchs. To our generation, who 
are worshipping the golden calf in the absence of our 
many Moseses seeking the new commandments, no one 
seems more patriarchal and antediluvian than John Bright 
in frock-coat and side-whiskers talking about the wings of the 
Angel of Death. A ridiculous spectacle, no doubt, and a 
subject which one day a modern ironical biographer will 
surely seize on. And then there is all that antediluvian 
talk of free trade: ‘‘ To imagine that your suffering springs 
from hostile tariffs is absurd, because you have had great 
prosperity under the same tariffs ; but to suppose your case 
will be improved by refusing to buy what you want from 
foreigners, to punish them for not buying freely from you, 
seems to me an idea and a scheme only worthy of the 
inmates of a lunatic asylum.”” Apparently the only person, 
inside or outside an asylum, who to-day agrees with Bright 
is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

And yet, though John Bright is dead and rotten and 
ridiculous, when he takes leave of us on September 19th, 
1887, with the remark: ‘‘ Met Professor Struthers—saw 
much of his Anatomical Museum, and of his work,’’ one’s 
main feeling towards him is admiration and even affection. 
He was a man of real intelligence, who yet remained human 
and humane; a man of quick and easy emotion who kept 
his brain clear and active; a man of high principles who 
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never allowed them to fuddle or warp his mind or destroy 
his sense of humour. He seems to me to have had in him 
the seeds of a type of democratic civilization which, if the 
course of history had oscillated ever so slightly, might have 
developed and established iiself in Europe during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. John Bright was embryonic- 
ally both a civilized and cultured man, though the high 
priests of official Victorian culture, like Maithew Arnold, 
were characteristically blind to the fact. But his civiliza- 
tion and culture were of a new type, being implicitly demo- 
cratic. During the last half of the nineteenth century, 
history oscillated away from democracy in the direction of 
authoritarianism in all its various forms. Though the 
forms and machinery of political democracy were retained 
and developed, they were bent to sirengthen the authori- 
tarian framework of society—as Bismarck and his pupils 
used the suffrage and popular education in Germany. The 
civilization of the eighteenth century had already been 
destroyed ; the nascent civilization of democracy was 
destroyed. You may see the result to-dav in Regent Street, 
in Mussolini, in the War Memorials, and in the unemploy- 
ment figures. John Bright definitely became an _ ante- 
diluvian. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


CAVENDISH 


The Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey, the Great Cardinal of 

England. By GEORGE CAVENDISH. (The Alcuin Press. £4 4s.) 
FIFTY years ago an article headed ‘‘ Cavendish *’ would 
probably have dealt with whist, a brand of tobacco, or a 
ducal family. The book before us has, indeed, a remote 
connection with the last because its author, George, was 
the eldest brother of William, the founder of that noble 
family ; and so great grew its fame that it extinguished 
poor George’s one title to remembrance and annexed to 
William the authorship of what has been called ‘ the 
earliest separate biography written in the English lan- 
guage.’ It has also the distinction of having provided 
Shakespeare with many of the touches and details in his 
‘Henry VIII.,’’ probably through the excerpts which Stow 
incorporated in his ‘‘ Annals,’ but possibly because Shake- 
speare had access to one or other of the numerous MSS. 
which were current in Elizabeth's reign. It was not printed 
until 1641, and then only in a garbled form and accompanied 
by a pamphlet comparing Wolsey with Laud in order to 
prejudice the cause of the latter Archbishop thén in the 
Tower. This garbled version was occasionally reprinted 
down to the end of the eighteenth century when better MSS. 
began to be known. But it was not until 1814 that Joseph 
Hunter demonstrated the true authorship of the work, nor 
until 1825 that Samuel Weller Singer (whose Christian names 
were popularized in ‘‘ Pickwick ’’) printed George Caven- 
dish’s autograph MS. in what is still the standard edition. 
Singer, however, modernized the spelling, and it was not 
till 1893 that the Kelmscott Press issued an exact repro- 
duction of the text, which was once more modernized for 
the *‘ Temple Classics *’ in 1899. The present sumptuous 
and beautifully printed volume is ‘‘ taken verdatim et littera- 
tim’’ from Cavendish’s autograph now in the British 
Museum, and is a splendid culmination of the monument 
built up to the author’s fame since 1814. 

As a work of art, it would, no doubt, have been defaced 
by footnotes, references, appendices, and the other apparatus 
of historical scholarship, and historians still have to wait 
for a critical examination of its intrinsic value as history or 
biography, based on the masses of original material which 
have been made available since Singer wrote, or Holmes 
produced his annotated edition of an inferior text in 1852. 
It is a question of some historical and psychological interest. 
Cavendish calls himself a ‘‘ simple soul,’’? and he was so 
simple that he gave quite different accounts of Wolsey in his 
prose and in his verse. But since nobody but Singer has 
printed the ‘* Metrical Visions,’’ the contradiction has passed 
unnoticed and the prose is accepted as the author’s final word. 
He began the book, as he tells us in his autograph, on Novem- 
ber 4th, 1557, and finished it on June 24th, 1558; that is 
to say, he wrote thirty years or so after the events he was 
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describing. Bishop Creighton refers to his ‘* gathering to- 
gether his notes’’ at that time, but Cavendish does not 
mention keeping any, and he never quotes a document ; he 
did not apparently possess a single letter of Wolsey’s. It 
seems clear that he is writing entirely from memory aided by 
such published sources as Hall’s chronicle, and that the idea 
of writing did not occur to him until 1557 when the shadows 
were beginning to lengthen on Mary’s unhappy reign. 

This, the tragedy of his hero, and his own declining 
fortunes, account for the despondent and didactic outlook 
of the book. His brief epilogue of a single line, added after 
Elizabeth’s joyous accession, anticipates with ‘‘ a new queen 
and new laws, the ruin almost of honest men’’; he was a 
falling man attached to a falling cause. All the financial 
ability in the family had gone to his youngest brother 
William, who made a fortune. George could not even 
make both ends meet; he was involved in proceedings 
in Chancery, while Sir Thomas More still was 
Chancellor, and ultimately reduced to handing over 
the ancestral home at Cavendish Overhall in Suffolk to his 
son, who reverted to the family trade of mercers, in return 
for a fixed allowance ; his grandson sold it to strangers in 
1569 when George’s progeny disappeared from ken, while 
William’s rose to wealth and fame and the rank of earls, 
marquises, and dukes. The contrast between George, the 
pensioner of his children, and his younger brother, the 
treasurer of the King’s Chamber, was poignant enough ; 
and it is to George’s credit that he postponed the beginning 
of his book till November 4th, 1557. The significance of that 
date has escaped the notice of all his editors: it was ten 
days after William’s death. As George says in his prologue, 
he did not wish to ‘‘ kindle a great flame of displeasing,”’ 
and William partook of the spoils, and participated in the 
dissolution of the monasteries, which George makes Wolsey 
in his dying speech denounce. That dying speech has other 
allusions to the Cavendish family fortunes. ‘‘ Did not,” 
Wolsey is made to say, ‘‘ the Commons rise against the 
King and Nobles of the realm of England, whereof some 
they apprehended, whom they without mercy or justice put 
to death? *’ Sir John Cavendish, the Chief Justice, had been 
brutally murdered by the revolting peasants in 1381 in the 
market place of Bury St. Edmunds within a few miles of 
Cavendish Overhall. George’s prologue is eloquent on ‘‘ the 
blasphemous mouth’’ and ‘‘ the temerous madness of the 
rude commonalty,’’ and Wolsey’s dying speech asks, ‘‘ Did 
they not fall to spoiling and robbery, to the intent that 
they might bring all things in common?’ There is some 
doubt about George’s direct descent from Sir John; but 
there is none about both belonging to a long line of London 
mercers ; and George’s book is redolent of the family in- 
stincts. His father was purveyor of satin to Catherine of 
Aragon, and Wolsey was great in the eyes of George because 
of the magnificence of his household. He dwells lovingly on 
its details and laments the unlikelihood of any subject main- 
taining such splendour again: his book is the classic 
example of history and biography as they appear to a 
gentleman-uSsher. 

George, however, was but one of the humblest of 
Wolsey’s dozen gentlemen-ushers ; he was little in Wolsey’s 
confidence even after his fall, when others had deserted him, 
and he had no mind for high politics. His chronology is 
often obscure and wrong, and the book is coloured through- 
out by the light of later events. He is, for instance, very 
lenient to Wolsey’s chief enemy, the Duke of Norfolk, be- 
cause Norfolk suffered imprisonment under the Protestant 
régime of Edward VI. and was only released and restored 
by Mary ; but he is hostile to Suffolk because Suffolk’s grand- 
child, Lady Jane Grey, was made the innocent tool of 
Northumberland in his effort to keep Mary off the throne. 
Wolsey himself is only represented as denouncing the disso- 
lution, and not as dissolving monasteries. On the other 
hand Cavendish has an accurate recollection of phrases: he 
has one of Norfolk’s, often quoted since, about his worrying 
Wolsey like a dog unless he would hasten to his northern 
diocese after his fall, and the remark also appears in a 
dispatch of Chapuys written, when it was made, to 
Charles V., and buried thereafter in the Vienna archives. 
So, too, Cavendish’s description of fhe weather when he 
went to France with Wolsey in 1527 is exactly verified by 
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contemporary correspondence. But the book, charming as 
literature, has been used as historical evidence without any 
adequate criticism, and no editor has yet thought fit to 
provide an edition with an index. 

A. F. POLLARD. 


COLLECT OR SCATTER 
Dumb-Animal, and Other Stories. By OSBERT SITWELL. 
worth. 7s. 6d.) 
But It Still Goes On. By ROBERT GRAVES. 


(Duck- 


(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


A TRITE and easy antithesis divides writers into accepters 
and rejecters. With its implication of a fixed philosophical 
standpoint it usually proves too simplified to be true. But 
a variation of both terms provides a convenient and funda- 
mental contrast between Mr. Sitwell’s outlook and Mr, 
Graves’s. Mr. Sitwell is not concerned with accepting but 
with collecting. He has all the patience, meticulousness, and 
precision of the collector, all his passion for arrangement 
and intricacy, his faculty of perceiving beauty, sentiment, or 
at least an intriguing oddity in objects that the casual 
observer would pass by. When Mr. Sitwell produces an 
atmosphere it is done in no sudden impressionistic flash, 
but by an accurate and detailed building up of every factor 
that the scene contains; a collection so sensitively and 
perceptively displayed that a houseful of clockwork curios 
becomes no less significant than an Italian landscape :— 
‘* Each footstep made little jewelled nightingales, in their 
glass cages, quiver among their enamelled, blossoming trees, 
of which the branches were made of watch-springs, so that 
bird and flower ever moved as though upon an invisible 
breeze, and the room was soon filled with trills of bell-like 
music that resembled the smallest jets of fountains.” 

This is more than mere decoration; it is decoration 
that has assumed so important and integral a part in the 
main scheme that the minimum of human story and develop- 
ment is required to round it off into that perfected whole 
Mr. Sitwell so carefully achieves. In fact, some of these 
stories show a tendency to that over-balancing, not of con- 
tent by form, for the two are inseparable, but of action by 
surroundings, which was so apparent in ‘‘ The Man Who 
Lost Himself.’’ For in Mr. Sitwell the mental processes of 
the ordinary fiction-writer appear to be reversed. Instead 
of supplying a background to a central situation or chain 
of events, he is enthralled first by a rich or suggestive atmo- 
sphere, and runs through it a faint thread of human action 
that will pick out and emphasize its gleams. In those stories 
where the thread is stronger, it dances invariably into 
crazy Shapes; as though by this means only could the 
author’s interest in it be kept up. 

And so it may be. One perceives a dual attitude in Mr. 
Sitwell. His individual and formal harmony is skilfully 
spread over a dissonance. Like the collector who will spend 
long loving hours with his dumb trophies, and waste no 
sympathy on his assistant’s woes, Mr. Sitwell prefers objects 
to humanity. For him an abandoned house has pathos, 
while the woman who owned it is a satirist’s butt; a poet 
may be ridiculous, and an ornate bird-cage almost dignified. 
This is not cynicism but a shift of sentiment. A passionate, 
Sensitive, and poetic joy in life is Mr. Sitwell’s primary atti- 
tude; but he expends it all on landscapes, atmospheres, 
objects that have no emotions to conflict with, or to rein- 
force, the ones he steeps them in. 

Mr. Sitwell’s main mature delight is not in this satirized 
humanity, but in poetic insight. This is why the elaborate 
decoration of his atmospheres threatens, in his most care- 
fully wrought work, to overshadow and absorb the human 
element. The canvas is so crowded with magnificent love- 
liness that some final truth seems choking, breathless in its 
midst. Perhaps it emerges, in the last words of ‘‘ Happy 
Endings,’’ where the sea throws up ‘the menacing and 
mourning arms of a Greek Chorus that will remain to wit- 
ness every tragedy until it is finished.’’ Yet even so, those 
white arms are at Newborough; and Newborough’s 
tragedies have uSually been satirical. 

If Mr. Sitwell collects, Mr. Graves, finding rejection too 
negative a word, prefers to scatter. He has all the im- 
patience and exuberance of the scatterer, indifferent as to 
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& the Mediterranean 218-133 B.c. 


Edited by S. A. COOK, F. E. ADCOCK, 
and M. P. CHARLESWORTH 


Volume VIII deals with the rapid advance 
of Rome to a position of predominance 
over the older Great Powers of the Mediter- 
ranean world... Beginning with the struggle 
of Rome against Hannibal, it carries the 
history of the Republic down to the year 133. 


Royal 8vo. 355. net. 
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AN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF AUSTRALIA 


By EDWARD SHANN 


“Professor Shann’s long anticipated work 
describes with admirable impartiality and 
lucidity those developments whose logical 
and well-nigh inevitable conclusion we 
are witnessing to-day. . . .The history of 
the growth of protection in Australia 
should be read by all interested observers 
of and participators in the fiscal struggle 
that is now proceeding in this country.” 
The Statist. 


Demy 8vo. 185. net. 


LORD BALFOUR’ IN HIS 
RELATION TO SCIENCE 


By LORD RAYLEIGH 


An account of Lord Balfour’s early history 

and mental development, his scientific 

and philosophical thought, and his adminis- 

trative work for scientific, industrial and 
medical research. 


With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF MODERN BRITAIN. The 
Early Railway Age, 1820-1850 
By J. H. CLAPHAM, Litt.D. 


“Here—almost for the first time—we have 
a picture of normal society in a past age in 
the same fullness of detail as we can picture 
our own age. ... It is the beginning of 
what we have never had before, a history 
of the English people.”—TZhe Times. 
Second Edition. With 8 plates and diagrams. 
Royal 8v0. 255. net. 
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A HISTORY OF EARLY XIXth 
CENTURY DRAMA, 1800-1850 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The same methods of treatment have been 
employed in these volumes as in the author’s 
previous works, the aim of the series being to 
provide a guide both to the theatrical ten- 
dencies and to the dramatic activities of 
the period. 

An appendix has been compiled containing 
a list of the plays produced during those 
50 years; of these there were Over 11,000. 
2 volumes (not sold separately), Demy 8vo. 
305. net. 


WHIMS AND MOODS 
By THOMAS THORNELY 


“Gracious, humorous and _neatly-turned 

verses. . . . Reflects the mellowness, not the 

failing powers, of age... . Irradiated by 

personal wit and whimsicality.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


Foolscap 8vo. $5. net. 


The CARDINAL of LORRAINE 


and the COUNCIL of TRENT 
By H. O. EVENNETT 


A study in the Counter-Reformation. The 
author maintains that the first two and a 
half years of the pontificate of Pius IV 
constituted the critical period which finally 
determined the ultimate orientation of the 
Counter-Reformation. This thesis is 
worked out in detail, and, in addition, an 
attempt is for the first time made, in the light 
of modern research, to appreciate the Car- 
dinal’s personality and to understand his 
ecclesiastical standpoint. 
Demy 8vo. 255. net. 


THE MAGYARS IN THE 
NINTH CENTURY 
By C. A. MACARTNEY 


An attempt to throw light on one of the 
darkest historical riddles. The problem 
of the origin and early wanderings of the 
Magyars has long perplexed scholars, and 
although Central European scholars have 
written about it, Mr Macartney’s book is 
the first important English contribution to 
this subject. 
Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


THE QUESTION OF GREEK 

INDEPENDENCE 

By C. W. CRAWLEY 
A study of British Policy in the Near East, 
1821-33. The author has selected this 
period for two reasons. In the first place, 
it marks the beginnings of Modern Greece 
and the decline of Turkey, and in the second 
it is the turning point in the relations of 
England and Russia, which makes com- 
prehensible the temper of the Crimean War. 

With a map. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 
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whether he scatters grain or rubbish—the world’s rubbish 
or his own. Collecting implies concentration on the object, 
but the scatterer is concerned mainly with his own bold 
gestures and the figure he cuts. In reading Mr. Sitwell’s 
prose one is reminded constantly that he is a poet. Reading 
Mr. Graves one remembers only that he wrote a best-selling 
iutobiography, and may now scatter, what he 
This book is a miscellany of scatterings linked 


Say, or 


y the author’s confident, obtrusive personality. 

Here is a hint of the method of compilation: ‘‘ Where 
does it go wrong? Where does it go right? Where does it 
go? Hardly even as far as the waste-paper basket. It must 


The 
to a short 


just stay here.” words, symbolical as they are of the 
whole book, refer article (quoted, of course ; for 
Mr. Graves may Scatter but he does not waste) describing 
s drifting down the river. They drift in great variety: 
one dav an opera hat, a submarine, and a seal. It is 
exactly thus that Mr. Graves’s scatterings drift. Brilliant 
or bad, trivial or entertaining, on they go. 

Astonishment iies in the varietv, not of the 
of the levels at which thev float. Mr. Graves, having once 
decided to reject all formal moulds, seems utterly incapable 
of discrimination where his own work is concerned. Though 
he prefers the sensational to the artistic, there is no denying 
him brilliance at his best. His Autobiography of Baal is a 
shrewd piece of fancy, and if ardent fundamentalists are 
shocked to find the Deity harnessed temporarily to a jour- 
nalist’s pen, so much the worse for their enjoyment. The 
real shock consists in turning from this to the play which 
gives the book its title. There may be no objection to deal- 
ing with abnormalities and perversions if any truth, any 
philosophy, even of the melting-pot, is likely to emerge. In 
this play there is neither truth nor human character nor 
honest horror. The Elizabethans, at their coarsest and their 
bloodiest, had a certain hold on life. But Mr. Graves is out 
to scatter, not to hold ; and he will still be scattering—good, 
bad, or indifferent—lest he should find one day that no one 
marked him. 


object 


objects, but 


SyLva NORMAN. 
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MR. ELIOT AND DR. JOHNSON 


Lendon: A Poem. The Vanity of Human Wishes. By 
fOHNSON, With an introduction by T. S, ELtor. 
Haslewood Books. 10s. 6d.) 


SAMUEL 
(The 


Ir any justification is needed for this expensive but beauti- 
fully executed reprint of the two poems upon which 
Johnson's claim to be considered a poet rests, it is the intro- 
duction which Mr. T. S. Eliot has written for it, though it 
is surely a pity that the views of so important a critic should 
be reserved only for the very rich collector, and denied to 
his penniless admirers. For the value of this book, apart 
from its market value, is entirely in the introduction. The 
poems themselves are familiar enough, even to schoolboys, 
as the best in their kind of latter-day Augustan poetry. 
That they have been imperfectly appreciated is due less 
to any inability among the fairest of critics to enjoy their 
intrinsic merits, than to an inhibition, created by a blind 
admiration for Pope. Pope, indeed, overshadows everyone 
else in the first half of the eighteenth century, a model for 
the poetasters, a very tyrant to the poet struggling to find 
his own liberty of expression. Poetry suffered at the ex- 
of Pope’s genius, and poetry died away wherever 
its influence was felt at all strongly. And since literature in 
ceneral, and poetry in particular, dwelt exclusively in the 
town then—the country-seat remained empty for almost a 
quarter of a century—it was an influence that very few 
people were able to escape. As Mr. Eliot shows, the fault 
was not entirely on Pope's side. Pope had found out a per- 
fect means of expressing his sensibility in verse, a means 
that was inevitably inadequate to express the changed sensi- 
bility of his successors ; that his successors were not poets 
is simply another way of saying that they failed, for want 
of genius, to discover a means of their own. Johnson, in a 
sense, is the exception that proves this rule; a die-hard, 
with the sensibility of the early years of the century, he 
was in a position to employ the means that Pope had used, 
without falling into the base imitation of many of the minor 
poets whose works he edited. And in one poem, at least, 
‘*The Vanity of Human Wishes,’’ he showed himself to be 
a genuine poet. Personally I feel that Mr. Eliot, in his 
admiration for Johnson’s powers as a satirist, has given too 
little credit to Dryden and Pope. It may be true that 
Johnson comes nearer in these two poems to Juvenal’s 
definition of satire, as a general scourging of the follies of 
mankind, but it is surely unfair to deny to Dryden and to 
Pope the name of satirist because the one deviates sometimes 
into mere lampooning, and the other aims too much at 
the particular, too little at the general; even Juvenal is 
guilty at times of these faults, if faults they be. In any 
case a definition of satire which excludes both Pope and 
Dryden is not a very Satisfactory one. 

In a more general way Mr. Eliot discusses the vexed 
question of the poetic and prosaic qualities of Augustan 
verse. He shows what is perfectly true, and yet so often for- 
gotten, that it was ‘“‘ intolerably poetic ’’; the merest whipper- 
snapper could be poetic in heroic couplets, given a handful 
or two of poetical words. The best Augustan poetry, accord- 
ing to Mr. Eliot, partakes of the quality of its best prose, 
and he supports his opinion by referring to Shakespeare’s 
latest blank-verse, to Donne, to Dryden, and to Pope. But 
here again Mr. Eliot, I feel, has not developed his theory 
sufficiently. For it is not so much the influence of prose as 
of speech, which makes the particular kind of poetry Mr. 
Eliot mentions, interesting and effective. Such a passage as 
Prospero’s: ‘* Our revels now are ended *’; such a poem 
as Donne's: ‘* I long to talk with some old lover’s ghost,” or 
‘“ The Dunciad,”’ is a combination of the beauty of regular 
rhythm with the beauty of the spoken word, and not a mere 
versification of the artifices of prose. As far as one has 
means of judging, Johnson’s poetry partakes more of the 
directness and felicity of his conversation than of ‘t The 
Rambler,’ for example, though it is worth noting that 
Johnson’s prose at its purest is conversational. It is presum- 
ably this quality of transmuted speech, urbanity, in a word, 
which Mr. Eliot finds so attractive in these two poems, and 
which he recommends as an example to contemporary poets. 

Mr. Eliot ends on a curiously personal note, which is 
interesting more to the student of Mr. Eliot than to the 
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student of Dr. Johnson. ‘‘ Those,’’ he writes, ‘‘ who demand 
of poetry a day dream, or a metamorphosis of their own 
feeble desires and lusts, or what they believe to be ‘ inten- 
sity ’ of passion, will not find much in Johnson. He is, like 
Pope and Dryden, Crabbe and Landor, a poet for those who 
want poetry, and not something else, a stay for their own 
vanity.’’ Now since there is evidence that some great poetry, 
at least, is born of a fine frenzy, surely it is not unreason- 
able for the reader to hope and to expect that some of it 
should be transmitted to him, and that his own passions 
should be moved in sympathy with the poet’s. And, surely 
Landor, more than most poets, projecting his own vanity 
into his poems, is a stay for the vanity of his readers. While 
of Dr. Johnson’s poetry, one quality, it seems to me, does 
more than anything to differentiate it from the work of 
his contemporaries, and that is passion, an intensity of 
purpose, which entitles it to be ranked as great Satire, 
though it may not be enough for great poetry. But Mr. 
Eliot will hardly admit that there are people with strong 
desires, who find, in poetry, a catharsis, which they are 
unable to induce for themselves. He requires of those who 
read poetry an asceticism, which it is easier to admire than 


to emulate. JoHN HaywarD. 


JEW, GERMAN, AND POET 


Heinrich Heine. By H. WALTER Dent. 12s. 6d. 

GERMANY’S greatest Jewish poet, Heinrich Heine, is one of 
those figures who, by the astonishing contradictions within 
their brilliant character, never cease to challenge the obser- 
vation of psychologists, but are mostly misunderstood by 
the average scholar. Nearly two hundred books have been 
written about this remarkable man. The really important 
points, however, have not yet been realized, as far as I can 
see, and as this new work by Professor Walter proves. 
In spite of having used all the previous literature concerning 
Heine, and in spite of presenting a very solid and reliable 
collection of facts and dates, the author does not actually 
succeed in finding a satisfactory explanation of the problem 
of Heine. I have to admit that it is, indeed, unusually 
difficult to understand this incomparable poet. Only 
through a knowledge of the social state of his Jewish en- 
vironment, and the peculiar features of Jewish mentality, 
can truly useful points of view be attained. 

The chief question asked by the author of this work 
as well as by numerous other writers is roughly: Was 
Heine a German or a Jewish poet? It is rather awkward to 
tackle the whole problem like this, for neither alternative 
can be maintained. A glance at the present situation of the 
German Jewry shows, at once, scores of little Heines—so to 
speak. There live and write hundreds of young Jews 
educated and surrounded by German culture, and yet 
unconsciously influenced by their Jewish heritage. 

Heinrich Heine is the prototype and one of the early 
forerunners of the German Jew who already is very much 
assimilated to his environment and still trying completely 
to rid himself of all the Jewish qualities and significances 
that are left to him. Although the poet’s parents were in 
the ghetto and had not yet abandoned the orthodox Jewish 
religion, the son was brought up entirely under the influence 
of German culture, and he grasped it with surprising 
intensity. He mastered the German language with a rarely 
surpassed sensitiveness, and his feeling for the German 
soul was so strong and genuine that his poem ‘Ich weiss 
nicht was soll es bedeuten’’ became one of the best and 
most famous German folk songs. 

And yet, there are so many of Heine’s poetical pecu- 
liarities with a pronounced Jewish character that one cannot 
distinctly classify him into either category. Examples of 
such brilliant wit and biting sarcasm are not to be found 
in previous German literature. Everywhere in Heine’s 
poems there is a strong inclination to self-criticism, analysis, 
and irony, intensified by the inferiority complex of the 
never fully acknowledged, but always more or less despised 
Jew. His habit of scorning and scoffing at other people’s 
most sacred things, too, is only undérstandable when one 
realizes that he belonged to an uprooted race without 
fatherland, living to-day here and to-morrow somewhere 


else, 
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Although he had been baptized, the poet always re- 
mained absolutely conscious of his being a Jew. The 
baptism meant to him, as he once said, only ‘‘ the ticket 
for European culture.’’ Without that step it would have 
been impossible to enter good literary society. Neverthe- 
less, he always regretted it deeply enough. In spite of a 
most vital optimism, Heine’s life was one chain of miseries 
and disappointments. It is, therefore, the more astonishing 
that he was able to create those marvellous lyrical verses 
full of subtle charm and genuine mirth. Extraordinarily 
variable, like the ups and downs of his race, was his work. 
Actually, however, all these apparent contradictions vanish 
as soon as one regards his virtual self struggling with the 
effects of the surrounding culture into which he tries to 
merge as completely as possible. 

It would have been well if the author of this book 
had thoroughly perused the few but vital problems briefly 
sketched here. The description of Heine’s life and works is 
undoubtedly correct and readable. But, apart from the 
‘*how,’’ one would have liked to hear more about the 
‘‘why’’ of so interesting a character. 

SIEGFRIED KOSTERICH. 


THE ENCLOSED GARDEN AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
The Carthusian Order in England. By E. MARGARET THOMPSON. 
(S.P.C.K. 21s.) 
Cluny in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. 
M.A. (Phillip Allan. 15s.) 


Tue founders of Cluny set up against the secular corruption 
of the Church a powerful organization ; S. Bruno, nearly 
two centuries later, met the same evil by withdrawing into 
the mountains. The Carthusian Order, although forced as 
its foundations spread farther afield to adopt a rule and 
develop an international organization, remained a refuge 
for individuals who could not find holiness in the world, 
influencing the Church as a whole only by example. So the 
study of the Order has little to do with ecclesiastical and 
political movements before the sixteenth century. Then in 
England the Carthusians stand out as the obstinate oppo- 
nents of the Oath of Supremacy. The last section of Miss 
Thompson’s book is a well-documented account of Crom- 
well’s persecution of the Order, biased by her admiration 
of the martyrs, but not sufficiently to lessen the reader's 
admiration. 

In earlier chapters Miss Thompson describes the origin 
of the Order, the renaissance of Eastern monastic ideals 
which inspired it and the early customs. Here the common 
reader finds the detailed description he wants of the life 
of monks and lay brothers, whilst students can profit by 
the collection of evidence for administration. 

In 1179 Henry II. founded the first English Charterhouse 
at Witham in Somerset. The next two centuries saw the 
foundation by private benefactors of five more Charter- 
houses: Hinton, Beauvale, Hull, Coventry, and Axholme: 
and the conversion of Sir Walter de Mauny’s hermitage and 
cemetery in Smithfield into the London Charterhouse. A 
fragment of a Witham chronicle, the biography of S. Hugh, 
letters and capitulary injunctions and, finally, a chronicle 
of the London Charterhouse throw light on the life and 
discipline of the English Carthusians, whilst the mystical 
work of Adam de Dryburgh, a monk of Witham, illustrates 
their devotions. But most of the evidence available for 
the English Carthusians concerns gifts and privileges, rela- 
tions with the King and local authorities. Miss Thompson’s 
careful collection of this evidence will be invaluable to 
scholars, and she draws from it as well information of 
general interest about poaching among the servants at 
Witham, the Midsummer Fair held by Hinton Charterhouse, 
the coal mines of Beauvale or the school at Coventry. 
These activities belonged mostly to lay brothers and paid 
servants ; for the rule of seclusion for the monks was con- 
tinuously enforced. In one respect the Customs were modi- 
fied by poverty. Monasteries were forced to accept grants 
of land at a distance from their house, several receiving 
rents from French houses during the Hundred Years’ War, 
and to offer prayers and masses for benefactors. In London 
and at the royal foundation of Sheen external influence even 


By L. M. Smit, 
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affected the observances of the monastery ; wealthy citizens 
of London insisted on giving rich vestments and plate to 
the Charterhouse, and John of Northampton, a merchant 
of Walworth, bequeathed a sum to provide the monks with 
figs, dates and raisins during Lent. It was an amiable 
bequest, and one can only hope that some of the monks 
who starved in Newgate not long afterwards had profited 
by it. 

As early as the time of Guigo, the fifth Prior, La 
Chartreuse had an important library, to which the Abbot of 
Cluny applied for the loan of a volume containing the 
correspondence of S. Augustine and S. Jerome, part of 
theirs having been ‘‘ accidentally devoured’ by an undis- 
criminating bear. But, although the Carthusians were much 
occupied in copying books, their libraries were almost wholly 
theological and religious. Cluny, on the other hand, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had a library of nearly 
a thousand volumes, containing a good selection of classical 
authors, and preserved for the research of Poggio one of the 
oldest known MSS. of Cicero. 

Miss Smith is little concerned with Cluny as a centre 
of art and learning. We read of the building of the great 
Abbey church, and there is a mention of Abelara’s sojourn 
at Cluny; but as a rule the author refuses to leave her 
documents—charters, deeds of gift and early lives of 
Abbots—to expatiate on these things. Something of the 
courtly sanctity of Abbot Hugh emerges from his letters 
and biography ; but Miss Smith is more interested in defin- 
ing his neutrality in the struggle between Pope and 
Emperor. Two of the most important chapters in her book 
are only negatively relevant to Cluny; they describe early 
researches into the Canon Law in order to disprove the 
theory that the reforms of Gregory 7th originated in 
Cluniac teaching. The peculiar relationship of Cluny to the 
Papacy is illustrated by innumerable charters so similar 
that it seems one or two might have been quoted as profit- 
ably as all. Accounts of disputes with ecclesiastical authori- 
ties over these privileges and documents for the foundation 
of new or the conversion of old houses and for their rela- 
tions with Cluny should make the book very valuable to 
students of monastic and ecclesiastical history. 

N. M. HOLLey. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


‘“The Thoughtful People,’’ by Mr. Edward Charles 
Faber & Faber, 6s.), is so subtle a novel of madness that 
it is difficult to know when the heroine, Pauline Frazer, 
crossed the border line. She refused to marry Bill Arm- 
strong when he proposed to her, and deliberately invited 
him to her flat and seduced him. They live together in 
Switzerland for twelve months. Then Pauline discovers she 
does not want Bill. Bill thinks he does not want Pauline 
until he finds that she is tired of their association. Was 
Pauline mad when she lured him to the dangerous climb 
which ended in his death? This is a problem that is well 
worth the leisure of any reader to solve. 

. * * 

Hero worship in an unusual form is the theme of ‘* The 
Man Who Made Gottlieb,’”? by Anthony Bertram (Chapman 
& Hall, 7s. 6d.). Dan Loveday, unable to obtain his ambition 
to become a musician, vicariously enjoys the career of a 
musical prodigy, the son of a Soho restaurant proprietor, to 
whom he had given lessons in return for his meals. The 
relationship between Loveday and the boy’s father is beauti- 
fully drawn. There is the sober stuff of life in this novel with 
the beauty that is inherent to truth. 


There is a ‘‘Mr. Wu’’-like pungency about “ Bitter 


Tea,’ by Grace Zaring Stone (Cobden-Sanderson, 7s. 6d.). 
\ll the thrills are here: China during the Revolution ; 
Missionaries in peril ; Chinese Generals kidnapping a beau- 


tiful English girl who has arrived in Shanghai to marry her 
fiancé. There are passages of beauty between Megan Davis 
and Mah-li, the General’s concubine. There are hints that 
Megan would have succumbed to the attraction of General 
Yen had he not been killed. Intimate pictures of life in a 
missionary’s house and scenes in an unspoiled Chinese city 
add to the attractions of the tale. 
. . * 
In the days when the Saga was recited in the Hall to 
the assembled household, the longer it was, the better, 
and it is proof of Mr. E. E. Kellett’s mastery of this 
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leisurely form that the first pages of ‘‘ The Conflict: a Saga 
of the Seventh Century *’ (Constable, 12s.) make the hardest 
reading ; one soon settles down to it, and towards the end 
one feels that it might well be twice as long. The most 
absorbing passages are those which describe the confusion 


between the old religions and the new one: Christianity, | 


and a medley of Saxon, Celtic, and even Roman super. 
stitions. To the people, the White Christ is only one more 
god in the Pantheon, strangely inimical to the rest, whom, 
however, a wise man will still do his best to placate. The 
main interest centres in the conflict between Egfrith, King 
of Northumbria, and Wilfrid, Bishop of York, afterwards 
canonized as St. Wilfrid. They struggle for worldly power, 
but each has an underlying motive larger than self-interest— 
Wilfrid, the glory of the infant Church, Egfrith, the glory 
of Northumbria, and even, in moments of prophetic states. 
manship, of England. Wilfrid wins in the end—the descrip- 
tion of the King’s death in battle against the Picts is the 
most vivid in the bock—but Mr. Kellett’s sympathies are, 
unobtrusively, with the secular side. It is a creditable per. 
formance, revealing great scholarship, and, apart from its 
value as a story, full of interesting information. Its weak 
point lies in the diction of the characters, who speak the 


curious non-English of Sagan translations ; the problem of ) 


the natural reproduction of archaic speech seems to be 


insoluble. } 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


CONTRACT : 
THE SETEBOS »v. THE YORICK (IIT.) 


"Tein week’s is the last hand I can give, for the time 


being at any rate, from the Setebos-Yorick match. 
There are a number of other topics with which I wish 
to deal, and some interesting new books about which I ought 
to say something. But I find my readers are more interested 
in the working-out of hands at duplicate play than in almost 
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any other aspect of the game ; and certainly duplicate, if not 
always instructive, has an unending fascination ; for that 
reason I shall keep by me the Setebos-Yorick records and 
shall return to them when opportunity occurs. 
This week’s hand is No. 174. I will once again indicate 
how the opposing couples were seated :— 
TABLE I. TABLE II. 
Rosencrantz Trinculo 
- cs 
os North a 2 North @ 
2 | West East | § = | West East | 3 
E South c 5 South 5 
Guildenstern Caliban 
East was the dealer ; both sides vulnerable. The cards 
were dealt as follows :— 
® K8&62 
9 K7642 
> 642 
& > 
® 748 North #¢ QJ1095 ) 
2 None ‘ . 9 AQ3 
6 310853 Wet Eesti 3 As? 
+ 09643 South 82 
eo A 
9 J10985 | 
K Q 
* AKJ107 
Table I.—The hand was bid as under:— 
Round | 1 2 3 
a 
| | 
| East (Gonzalo) | 1¢ | No bid | No bid 
| 
South (Guildenstern) 2+ 3 N.T. 


| No bid | No bid 


| ee | No bid 


West (Ferdinand) 


North (Rosencrantz) 
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SHAFTESBURY 


SOCIETY 
Ragged School Union 


(1844). 


Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Treasurers: SIR EDWIN DODD and WALTER SCOLES, Esq. 





OF YOUR CHARITY SEND A 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


TO HELP LONDON’S POOREST CHILDREN. 

CRIPPLE MISSION (9,000 on register). 

13 CHILDREN’S HOMES and CAMPS. 
BAREFOOT MISSION. 
(supplying good cheer, garments, boots and toys). 
— 158 ASSOCIATED MISSIONS. 


Donations in Money and in Goods are earnestly invited and will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by ArTHUR BLack, General Sec., Joun Kirk House, 32, Joun St., W.C.1 
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A NOVEL CHRISTMAS CARD. 














CALIBAN’S 
IDENTITY REVEALED 


‘Caliban,’ the editor of Mr. Ely Culbertson’s 
long-awaited book, makes an announcement of 
interest to all bridge players in his column. 











NANSEN 


P. J. NOEL BAKER, M.P. 
What better example of the Christmas spirit than 
that of Fridtjof Nansen ? 
3d. - - (4d. post free.) 


Order through a bookseller or from the Manager— 
“THE NATION,” 38, Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Gonzalo’s One Spade, though the suit is only to the 
Queen, is a perfectly orthodox bid; his hand is worth 5} 
tricks if Spades are Trumps, and is strong enough to rebid 
if Ferdinand gives him a raise. Guildenstern’s Two Clubs 
is unimaginative. It does not convey a proper idea of the 
strength of his hand. Three Clubs, Two Hearts, Double 
One Spade, and Two Spades, are all superior bids. Rosen- 
crantz’s Two No-Trumps js theoretically not defensible. He 
should hold at least 1} quick tricks—especially when vulner- 
Guildenstern, with his 43-quick-trick hand, is justified 
in bidding for game. 


able. 


The play (the card underlined takes the trick) :— 





Trick 





East | South | West | North | 

| 
ee 
1) *Qq|*ales) 2) 
2/99/27]? 8 | o 2 | 

3 J | 05105] ¢K | 

| 4/9°alos lesiloa| 
And East-West make three Spade tricks 


and the Ace of Diamonds. 





The contract is thus ‘ set’’ 


the Setebos. 


for 2 tricks—300 points to 


Table I1.—Here the bidding was more enterprising :— 











Round 1 2 3 
East (Marcellus 1 @ No bid | No bid 
South Caliban ‘ 2° 4 
West (Bernardo No bid | No bid 
North (Trinculo 3 No bid 








Caliban’s bid of. Two Spades exhibits one of the more 
interesting features of the Forcing System. It tells Trinculo 
1) that Caliban has a strong hand, and (2) that no tricks 
need be lost in Spades (the suit already called by the 
adversary). Trinculo’s Three Hearts is founded upon the 
information thus conveyed, and Caliban, who reads Trin- 
culo with five hearts and at least one quick trick, is right 
to go to four. 

The play presents no feature of special interest. Caliban 
loses two Heart tricks and the Ace of Diamonds, and so 
makes his contract and the game. North-South score 120 
points, plus 500 for a game when vulnerable ; or 620 points 
in all. Result of the deal: 920 points to the Setebos. 











CHRIS TMAS BRIDGE COMPETITION 
“Caliban” has pleasure in announcing— 


A CONTRACT BRIDGE COMPETITION 


for the Christmas holidays, open 

to all readers of “‘ The Nation.” 
Problems in bidding and play, simple enough 
for the beginner yet sufficiently novel to test 
the resources of the expert, will be published 
in next weck’s “ Nation.” A first prize of 
Five Guineas, a second of Two Guineas and | 
three other prizes of One Guinea, will be 
awarded for the best solutions. In setting 
the problems and in awarding the prizes, Mr. 
Frank England, well known as Bridge Editor 
of the “ Evening Standard” and as Competi- 
tion Editor of “‘ The Bridge Magazine,” will 

co-operate with “ Caliban.” 
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THE NATION & ATHENAUM 


December 13, 1930 


MOTORING NOTES 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


HE reading public are so unreasonable! As the days 
j grow shorter they want their periodicals to grow 
longer. The poor Editors have the dickens of a job 
to cope with this increasing appetite, and none so much 
as the Editors of the motor magazines. The very fact that 
their readers have abandoned the driving-seat for cosy 
armchairs in front of the fire is the chief cause of 
their embarrassment. No longer can they fill their 
columns with thrilling descriptions of events on 
road and track, and hair-raising pictures of cars 
leaping on the banking; there are few opportunities for 
Police, Magistrate, or Coroner-baiting ; next year’s cars 
have been ‘‘ written-up’’ ages ago, and they can hardly 
begin on those of the year after for at least another month 
or two. In desperation they describe every known form 
of radiator heater and muff—a description that can usually 
be copied down, word for word, from that of the previous 
vear—and try to encourage correspondence on the subject 
of starting up on cold .mornings, and whether the thumb 
should, or should not, be placed round the starting-handle. 
Then they have their annual brain-wave, and suddenly 
remember that the silly season is approaching, when every- 
body will be searching feverishly for those acceptable gifts 
known in general as ‘‘ Novelties,’’ and to motorists in 
particular as ‘‘ Gadgets.”’ 

The motorists themselves rise magnificently to 
occasion. Tom says to Harry:— 

‘* Have you seen the latest? You just press a button, 
and it pours you out a whisky-and-soda all complete. No? 
You really ought to have one for your bus.”’ 

He is delighted, and secretly determines to give him a 
double one for Christmas. Then Dick takes up the theme :— 

‘*Tll tell you another thing that would suit you down 
to the ground. One of the new average-speed indicators— 
combination of clock and speedo, working on _ the 
logarithmic principle, you know.” 

He, too, is enchanted. But the magazine-editors and 
novelty-manufacturers are best pleased of all since they are 
ensured a happy Christmas with plenty of turkey and plum- 
pudding. 

Motorist-Philosophers are greatly divided on the ques- 
tion of gadgets. Professor Blow, in his ‘* Art of Motoring,’’ 
condemns them as incompatible with safety, and cites a 
ease of a driver, who was so engrossed in listening-in, with 
his ‘‘ Kar-Wireless,’’ to a broadcast of Mr. Edgar Wallace’s 
‘*On the Spot,’’ that he entirely failed to perceive that he 
had collided with two other cars and knocked over a 
pedestrian. The Baron von Tiitel, on the other hand, con- 
tends that the number of gadgets per car should be inversely 
proportional to its performance. He definitely encourages 
their installation on the slower types of vehicle, to relieve 
the tedium of long journeys, but considers that with a high- 
spirited and whimsical machine any counter-attraction on 
the dash-board is liable to distract the eye from the dials 
that really matter. 

There is, of course, one class of society who need no 
gadgets to appreciate the winter season. Professor Blow 
sagaciously remarks that ‘‘ the comparative absence of cars, 
and the comparative efficiency of their drivers naturally 
make the roads comparatively tolerable for Pedestrians,”’ 
and he goes on to deplore the attitude of this class towards 
motorists. Whilst admitting that their antagonism jis only 
to be expected, he has evolved a means, or rather a game, by 
which he hopes to mollify it, and which he recommends 
to every pedestrian. He calls it ‘‘ Number-Plate Poker.” 

This game is best played by two persons, which, as he 
observes, ‘“‘is the proper number for a walk—for family 
outings are a mistake at the best of times, and liable to 
lead to an unfriendly frame of mind.’’ The players take 
alternate cars, the figures on the number-plates representing 
their respective hands. With the four numbers at their 
disposal they can make any combination except the Flush, 
Full House, or Fives. The stakes are anything from a penny 
upwards, according to the financial standing of the players, 
but they should be paid on the nail, to avoid confusion. 
‘“The result,’’ he concludes, ‘‘is most beneficial. The 
pedestrians keep a continual look-out for the approach of 
cars—which is all for their own good—and greet each one 
no longer with bitterness, but with enthusiasm.”’ 

When questioned as to his views on the game, the Baron 
stated that, though it might have its points per se, he was 
strongly opposed to any attempt to inculcate morals by the 
indication of material advantages deriyable from them. 

RICHARD PLUNKET GREENE. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


AMERICA AND WAR DEBTS—FRENCH GOLD 


T is clear from the half-weekly batch of financial litera- 
[ ture which reaches the City from New York that a keen 

and sympathetic consideration of the question of war 
debts and German reparations is engaging American business 
men. It is at last being suspected in the United States 
that American prosperity is not something above economic 
laws or independent of world economic conditions, but that 
it may be intimately bound up with the prosperity of Europe 
and the payment of war debts and reparations. Mr. Owen 
D. Young, patron of the Young plan, told a meeting of New 
York bankers and industrialists last week that, in a period 
of depreciated commodity and security prices, it was natural 
that debtors should ask for a readjustment of their debts, 
and he ended by appealing for a more sympathetic under- 
standing between great nations than any individual has a 
right to expect from his own creditor. There is certainly 
a wider acceptance in New York of the view that as the war- 
indebtedness of the belligerent world was not fixed upon a 
sliding scale to be adjusted with changing price levels, but 
in definite amounts of money, the discharge of debts, which 
can only be realized through the export of commodities or 
securities, becomes a greater burden when commodity and 
security prices are low than when they are high. It is but 
a short step to appreciate that if war debts were revised to 
meet the altered conditions arising out of the fall in commo- 
dity prices, American trade with Europe would benefit. 


* ” * 


As for German reparations, I believe it is true to say 
that opinion in New York financial circles is inclined to 
favour a moratorium in respect of the conditional payments 
under the Young Plan. If a proposal for a moratorium is 
to be made, it must certainly come from America. It could 
not come from Germany without severe damage to her 
credit, which would make things worse than ever for Ger- 
man trade. Reparation payments under the Young Plan 
begin at approximately Rm.1,700 millions, of which 
%m. 650 millions are unconditional payments. Of the 
balance, approximately Rm. 450 millions represent deliveries 
in kind, which are also unconditional. There is left a balance 
of only Rm. 600 millions for conditional payments which 
might be postponed en Germany’s application. But if an 
application on Germany’s part were to cause a ** flight from 
the mark,’’ the advantages of a moratorium would be lost. 
It is, however, all to the good that American business men 
should be considering these problems. Indeed, it is safe to 
predict that as the American trade depression deepens, the 
demand for a revision of war debts and reparations will be 
heard more often in American accents. Incidentally, the 
President of the Federation of American Labour estimates 
the American unemployed at the end of last month at 
4,860,000, and forecasts an increase to 6,000,000 by 
Christmas. The New York Stock Exchange appears to be 
sharing his gloomy views, for the trend of American common 
stocks is still downward. 


” + * 


The flow of gold to France continues. The refiners, 
turning standard gold into fine gold, are booked up with 
orders for the next six weeks, which foreshadows a loss of 
another £10,000,000. Since the movement began—rather 
less than five weeks ago—about £8,600,000 gold has been 
purchased on French account from the Bank of England. 
This is apart from the new gold from South Africa which 
France has been able to buy in the market. It is no use 
being angry about this gold drain. The movement is a 
normal one, following upon the demand for currency in 
France and the fact that, under the primitive monetary 
system of that country, French banks cannot obtain cur- 
rency, with any freedom, except by putting gold into the 
Bank of France and taking out its notes. The recent bank 
failures in France have unfortunately given a new impulse 
to the national instinct for hoarding money. An increasing 


DRAIN—CENTRAL BANKS—TATE AND LYLE 


proportion of the Bank of France note issue is being 
** sterilized *? under the mattresses of peasants’ beds or in 
make-shift safes up the chimney. The feeling in the City 
of London is that if the gold drain to France is normal, 
there is nothing to worry about. The directors of the Bank 
of England, however, cannot be feeling comfortable, seeing 
that they are faced with a glut of funds in the money 
market on the one hand and with adverse exchanges on the 
other. Nor are Mr. Snowden’s chances of bringing out 
a conversion scheme for 5 per cent. War Loan improved. 


* * * 


When the French gold drain has assumed the propor- 
tions of a world menace, some international. action will be 
taken. From New York comes the suggestion that there 
should be a huge central gold reserve held at the Bank for 
International Settlements, but how this could meet such 
problems as gold hoarding by French peasants has not been 
explained. Perhaps the mysterious pronouncement on the 
gold problem of our President of the Board of Trade had 
an American inspiration. Mr. Graham stated that the 
British Government was alive to the necessities of the situa- 
tion, and he expressed the hope that American and British 
financial authorities would be able to arrive at an agreement 
in the use of gold reserves which would “ provide on a 
sound basis a great credit structure and so minister to a 
common recovery.”? Perhaps something has resulted from 
the conversations which the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land recently had with the Governor of the New York 
Federa] Reserve Bank. Meanwhile the investor might turn 
his attention to the shares of some of the Central Banks of 
Europe which offer the following choice of yields :— 

Market 
Dividend Price 
% in % 
2693 
5% 2050 


¢ 9909 


1 
5 
1 nol 
1 
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Yield 


fo 


45 
55 
05 
20 
80 
60 
30 


3ank of England 
Bank of France 
Netherlands Bank 
Bank of Italy... es 
Austrian National Bank 
Bank of Poland ... a ae e, 
Bank for International Settlements 6 
Reichsbank <“ aa ne ake 12 
* Quotation allowing for ‘ free ”’ 


( 240 
23 215 


0 159 


— 
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113 5. 
2 142* 8.45 
rights shortly to be issued. 
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* * * 


Here is a simple rule for investment in the ordinary 
shares of trading companies. Sell when the trend of com- 
modity prices is downward; buy when it is upward. The 
inventory losses which a company has to take on its trading 
account when the price of the commodity in which it deals 
has slumped, will probably offset any gain from expansion 
in business or efficiency in management. The recent report 
of Tate and Lyle, the leading sugar refiners of this country, 
is an example. During the Company’s year to September 
30th last, the price of raw sugar fell from 9s. 9d. to 4s. 9d. 
per cwt.—the lowest price ever touched—a decline of 50 per 
cent. The Company’s net profits, before allowing for 
director’s fees and debenture interest, fell by 57 per cent. 
Yet the output of the refineries had been greater than ever; 
the margin of profit on day-to-day prices had been as good 
as in the previous year. In other words, the drop in profits 
was due entirely to the writing-down of the large stocks of 
raw material which the Company is obliged to carry. Tate 
and Lyle ordinary shares were over 50s. when sugar prices 
began their fall in this period : to-day they are quoted at 
35s. 6d. (The Company has paid a 10 per cent. dividend, 
although its earnings were only 7.9 per cent.) Sir Ernest 
Tate has said that the price of sugar is well below the 
cost of production, and that it is unlikely to fall much lower. 
If it were to rise, Tate and Lyle ordinary shares would be 
an attractive purchase. The 6} per cent. preference shares 
and the 54 per cent. debenture stock are quoted at 28s. 9d. 
and 104, to yield 5} per cent. and £5 6s. per cent. 
respectively. 
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